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FOR THE LAND’S SAKE, GROW CLOVER 








HE pictures of clover fields in this week's Progressive Farmer, 
coming as they have from nearly every section of the South, 
seem to us fairly conclusive proof that bur and crimson clovers, 


our two great winter legumes, are a success. 


Rich land is vitally important if we are to make profitable crops. In 
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and bur clovers. 


$1 a Year; 5c a Copy 


leyumes are unsurpassed in economy and efficiency. 
Just now we are stressing particularly the importance of crimson 
These crops do well on practically every well 


drained soil type in the South, and deserve to be planted far more 
Crimson clover is particularly fine as.a crop to 


widely than they are. 
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CRIMSON CLOVER ON PECANWAY PLACE, OWNED BY M. OO. DANTZLER, ORANGEBURG, S. C. THIS PICTURB 


WON FIRST PRIZE IN OUR CLOVER PICTURE 


CONTEST 





all lands and all times, rich-land farmers have been prosperous farm- 
ers, and rich-land farming areas have been sections dotted with pretty 
homes, schools and thriving towns, with prosperity and buoyant 
Conversely, poor-land farming coun- 


optimism everywhere apparent. 
tries have always harvested poor crops, 
and along with them have reaped the 
poverty that they entail. 

The Southern farmer's biggest econom- 
ic problem is how to get above-the- 
average yields per acre. Under average 
conditions, average yields mean little or 
po profit; but as a rule asa man rises 
above the average and approaches two- 
thirds to three-fourths of a bale of cotton 


_ end thirty to forty bushels of corn per 
| acre he begins to receive fair wages for 
| his labor and a substantial profit. 


This problem of getting rich land and 
then keeping it is one of many phases, all 
of which are important; but it is safe to 
Say that in its solution the use of legumes 
—nitrogen- gathering crops—both winter 
and summer, will always play a mighty 
part. Nitrogen and humus are our great- 
est soil needs, and in supplying these the 
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go in rotations of cultivated crops, since it can be planted in the fall 
between the rows of cotton or corn, covers the land during the win- 
ter and early spring, and by April or early May is ready to plow 
under fora summer crop to follow. 


Bur clover, because of the 
large amount of seed required, we con- 
sider better suited to permanent pastures, 
where it will re-seed itself, rather than in 
crop rotations, though some farmers are 
using it in the latter way with excellent 
results. A good crop of either bur or 
crimson clover plowed under will add 60 
to 100 pounds of nitrogen per acre to the} 


land and a fine lot of humus-making| 


material. 


We do not ask any farmer to try clover | 


on a large scale the first year. Begin} 
with an acre or so, being careful to do 
everything possible to insure success, 
and then gradually increase the acreage. 
We believe there is a place for the 
clovers on nearly every farm in the Cot- 
ton Belt, and they will help mightily in 
bringing richer soils, more feed and 


prosperity. 
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ofices of Midwest Engine 
Company at Indianapolis 




























HE Midwest Engine Company: is ove of 
the largest institutions of its kind in the 
world. For half a century this organiza- 


Sthtweie Buighie Company tion has specialized in the building of engines, 

; 

ae and has successfully built every type, from 
Midwest—Dicsel Engines } ld li | l is 1o : | . i le 
Midwest—Hyvid Oil Enzines 1e old slide-valve down to the most modem 
Midwest— Parsons Turbine: Diesel and turbine. 


(Reaction Type) 


3 Midwest—Wait Turbines : : . ° 
<= ‘mpulse Type) You will find Midwest equipment in every 
e - - . . 

3 grr rae ns am open port in the world—and wherever you 
2 ~o-heearesny--9ad find Midwest equipment you will find it giving 
b> Werkspoor Diese! : 
5 American Licensees unusually satisfactory service. 
| As an example of our capacity and ability 
a to do big things right, we produced during the 
war 634,850 horse-power for the United States 
and our Allies. 

All of which is of vital importance to the 

: farming industry, since it has been definitely 

decided to throw this vast reservoir of depend- 

. able power into the farm field. 

3 Hill Pump Works of the Midwest? ain Lar, 

2 Engine Company at Anderson, “e. ON rece am za Meanwhile, remember that any product 





Indiana , i / cS : By ‘ . e OT PoP 
-" : ine tees ae 7, bearing the Midwest trade name is a good 


product, that itisdesigned by one of the strong- 
est engineering boards in the world, and built 
in a factory wherein nothing has been omitted 
that would tend to improve the quality of the 
product. 


Midwest is one of the biggest names in in- 
dustrial America—it is a name with which 
you personally should become familiar. 


- MIDWEST ENGINE COMPANY «-, INDIANAPOLIS, U.S.A. 
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= || Timely Farm Suggestions 


By TAIT BUTLER 


| 
| 








Share-crop Cotton Farming Versus 
Diversified Farming 


A YOUNG farmer writes: “You and 
other writers for farm papers in- 
«st that it is better to raise livestock 
and diversify crops, but it seems to 
me the men who have grown cotton 
with share croppers have made the 
most money.” 

There is little doubt but the obser- 
vation of our young farmer is correct, 
as applied to quite a considerable 
number of farmers. In certain sec- 
tions, those who have made most 
money farming, or appeared to make 
the most money, are men who have 
grown cotton with share croppers, 
but it is always a mistake to base 
conclusions as to a general problem 
on special cases, or a limited number 
of cases. Because certain men have 
apparently made money growing cot- 
ton with share croppers, or appeared 
to make more money than livestock 
farmers, are we justified in assuming 
that our kind of cotton farming is the 
best sort of farming? Or, if we admit 
that cotton is the very best American 
farm crop, are we justified in assum- 
ing that cotton farming as conducted 
in the South is the best system of 
farming. It must be apparent to any 
one that either of these conclusions 
might be wrong. The writer is quite 
willing to admit that of those men 
who have made money farming in the 
South, or appeared to make money 
farming in the South, much the larger 
proportion have appeared to do so 
growing cotton on the share-cropping 
system, 


But making money is only one of 
the elements of successful farming. 


We realize fully that it is the ele- 
ment of success which will ever ap- 
peal most strongly to the average 
man. Moreover, men always have and 
always will continue to mine their 
soils as long as they can dig dollars 
out of them. Immediate profits or 
present returns will ever appeal more 
strongly to the average man than any 
argumerit in favor of conserving soil 
fertility or building up a system of 
farming that will in the long run 
prove best for the country as a whole 
or for future generations. The tend- 
ency of the average man is to do the 
kind of farming which he thinks will 
take him the most money, and there 
is no denying the fact that in many 
cases that kind of farming has been 
snare-cropping cotton. 

Man has invariably, whenever plac- 
ed on a soil, drawn upon its fertility 
for present needs and profits until 
iis cultivation has become sufficiently 
less remunerative to cause a halt and 
iorce a change in the system of farm- 
moe 


Most of those who have apparently 
made money growing cotton with 
‘are croppers have not made money 
growing cotton. They have generally 
made money by an increased valua- 
tion of their lands arid because by le- 
gal and fair means or otherwise they 
have received a larger share of what 
the laborer produced than any share 
cropper could give and get sufficient 
for his labor to live as an American 
Should live. The crops grown have 
not been such as to give a profit to 
the land owner, a good living to the 
laborer and leave anything for roads, 
Schools, better houses and many other 
essentials to successsful farming. 


The prices of farm lands have ad- 


vanced in the South, even the older 
cotton lands have advanced greatly 
in market values, although becoming 
less productive year after year. This 
increase in value is in spite of the 
soil-robbing which has gone on year 
after year and by which the cotton 
farmer has changed soil fertility into 
apparent profits. Land values were 
too low in the South, are still too low 
as a general rule, and the increases 
which will surely come may still ene 
able the cotton farmer to turn his 
soil fertility into dollars, without les- 
sening the market value of his land. 

But while we are convinced that the 
South has not made money growing 
cotton, but has merely changed the 
wealth of her soils and the just re- 
ward of the laborer from where they 
belonged to the pockets of a rela- 
tively small number of farmers, still 
we are not ready to admit that grow- 
ing cotton with share croppers could 
net be made the most profitable sys- 
tem of farming for the South. When 
a system of share cropping with cot- 
ton that will conserve and build up 
soil fertility is put into operation it 
may give the share-cropping ten- 
ant a fair reward for his labor 
and ability and at the same time 
prove most profitable to the land 
owner who is a real farmer. But we 
feel quite certain that when such a 
system is put into operation that live- 
stock production and the growing of 
legumes—diversification— will have 
an important place in the system. 
Cotton is our best money crop, but 
cotton farming as it has been prac- 
ticed in the South is not the best sys- 
tem of farming for all the people, 
for all time. 


Milk Hard to Churn—Oily Butter 


A SEAbDER says he has a cow which 
seems in perfect health and that 
her milk “turns” perfectly, but is “very 
hard to churn and the butter is just 
oil. The richer her feed the more oily 
the butter. Her calf is only three 
months old. Does tuberculosis affect 
a cow in this way? What can I do to 
remedy this oily butter and make the 
milk easier to churn?” 

Let us relieve the cow of the re- 
sponsibility for most of these trou- 
bles. At least, no disease of the cow 
is likely to be the cause of these 
troubles, since she appears and prob- 
ably is in good health. There is no 
reason to suspect tuberculosis, and if 
it were present it would not cause 
the churning troubles described. 

It is probable that our reader 
churns whole milk. If this be true, 
it means that churning must be done 
at a higher temperature, which means 
soft or oily butter. There are, how- 
ever, several factors which influence 
the hardness of the butter in churn- 
ing: 

1. The breed of the cow and the in- 
dividual character of the cow. 


2. The feed of the cow. 

3. The season of the year. 

4. The length of time the cow has 
been milking. 





In summer, when the butter is most 
likely to be soft, especially when the 
milk is not kept at a proper temper- 
ature, the feeding of one to three 
pounds of cottonseed meal a day will 
make the butter firmer or less oily. 
If only rich cream is churned, it is 
properly soured and churned at a 
lower temperature than is possible 





when whole milk or thin cream is 
churned, this is also likely to increase 
the firmness of the butter. 


We are not able to state just why 
churning is so hard or takes so long 
in this case, except that probably 
whole milk or thin cream is churned 
and it is not properly ripened or sour- 
ed. But on the other hand, oily butter 
is likely to mean churning at a com- 
paratively high temperature which 
means more rapid churning, unless of 
course, the temperature be extremely 
high. The churning is also likely to 
be harder if the cow has been giving 
milk a long time, but in this case the 
calf is only three months old, hence 
advanced lactation, or in milk a long 
time, is not the cause of the hard 
churning. 

We can only suggest proper han- 
dling of the milk, cleanliness and as 
low a temperature as practicable; 
churning richer cream, properly rip- 
ened or soured, at a moderate temper- 
ature, 56 to 60 degrees. Feeding the 
cow one to three pounds of cotton- 
seed meal a day will also help to make 
the butter firmer. Correct churning 
should take 30 to 40 minutes. 


We suggest that our reader send to 
the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture, Washington, D. C., for Far- 
mers’ Bulletin 876 on “Making Butter 
on the Farm.” 


Value of Oat Hay and Oat Straw 


HAT is “spring oat hay worth 

per ton when cut in the dough 
Stage and well cured? What is oat 
straw worth?” ‘ 


All sorts of hays are selling at such 
high prices that new oat hay will 
bring more than its feeding value 
justifies. For instance, when timothy 
hay is selling for $40 a ton, good oat 
hay ought tc be worth at least $30 a 
ton. In fact, based on the digestible 
nutrients only in the two feeds, oat 
hay is worth more than timothy; but 
there is less waste in feeding timothy 
because the horses will eat it up with 
less waste than with oat hay. If oat 
hay is not cut early, while the grain is 
in the milk stage and the straw is still 
green, the butts of the straws become 
dry and hard and are not readily eat- 
en by stock, the waste being consid- 
erable. 





Timothy being a standard hay of 
fairly uniform quality, is less likely 
to vary so much in quality as oat hay; 
therefore, in making any comparison, 
the quality of the oat hay is an im- 
portant consideration. Possibly when 
timothy hay sells for $40 a ton, oat 
hay ought to be worth $30 to $35 a ton, 
according to quality. 

The following table shows the di- 
gestible nutrients in 100 pounds of the 
hays listed, according to Henry: 





|Digestible Nutrients in 100 Ibs, 
| 
' 








| Carbo- 

Protein | hydrates Fats 
at bee cone 6detad 4.5 Ibs. | 38.1 IDs, 1.7 Ibs. 
Timothy hay ....... 3.0 Ibs. | 42.8 Ibs 1.2 Ds. 
Cowpea hay ......+. 13.1 Is. | 33.7 Ids. 1.0 Ibs. 
Alfalfa hay ....... 10.6 tbe. | 39.0 Ibs. .9 Ibs. 








Oat straw is usually worth more 
on the market than its feeding value 
justifies. It has considerable nutritive 
value, but there is large waste in feed- 
ing, and the energy required to digest 
it is a large part of what it supplies. 
A small-amount of oat straw, espe- 
cially for cattle and during winter 
weather, can be used to advantage; 
but when used as the exclusive rough- 
age for cattle or even as no more than 
half the roughage for horses its feed 
value is low. Oat straw usually sells 
for more to be used for bedding and 
other purposes than its feeding value 
justifies, but it is equal to cottonseed 
hulls and superior to wheat or. rye 
straw for feeding purposes. At the 








present prices for other roughages, 
especially salable grass hays, oat 
straw ought to be worth $15 a ton, 
but $10 a ton is a good price for oat 
straw. 


VETERINARY PROBLEMS 


Not Sweat 








Horse Does 








READER has a horse which does 

not sweat and consequently can- 
not stand up to his work or withstand 
the heat well. He receives corn and 
hay and runs on lespedeza pasture 
when not at work. 

We are not told so, but we suspect 
this horse has been “over-heated,” or 
suffered from “heat-stroke.” 

Sweating and consequently the con- 
trol of heat loss from the body is reg- 
ulated by the skin nerves. “Heat- 
stroke” or “sun-stroke” affects the 
nerve centers, and the working of the 
nervous system becomes so disorder- 
ed that it does not perform its natural 
function or duty as regards the skin. 
There is not as much loss of heat 
from a dry skin as from a moist one, 
consequently the horse that does not 
sweat freely when working during 
hot weather is apt to become hot, 
pant and, if these conditions are con- 
tinued, soon become exhausted. To 
illustrate how much more heat is lost 
from a moist than from a dry skin, 
one only has to wet his arm, expose it 
to a breeze and experience the cool- 
ing sensation which follows. 

Any treatment of such a case must 
aim at restoring the general health of 
the horse, and establishing the nor- 
mal or natural working of the ner- 
vous system and the skin. In severe 
cases, or those of long standing, this 
is frequently very difficult or impos- 
sible to do. The writer has seen very 
little good result from the use of 
medicines in severe cases, or those of 
long standing. 

Such a horse will usually do better 
on dry feed than on pasture or new 
hay. We would not allow such a 
horse to have any green feed or run 
on pasture when working regularly. 
If no work is being required of him 
he may do better on pasture, but if 
regular work in hot weather is re- 
quired of him he will do better on 
well cured dry hay in moderate quan- 
tity and a-balanced grain ration, 
without any green pasture. In fact, 
we would advise limiting the hay to 
three-quarters to one pound per 100 
pounds of the animal’s weight per 
day and giving all of this at the night 
feed. We think well cured grass hay 
free from dust will also usually be 
better than legume hays for such a 
horse. If corn is the principal grain 
feed, such an animal should receive 
from one to two pounds of cotton- 
seed meal, or some other rich protein 
feed to supply the protein required. 

In order to encourage the natural 
activities of the skin, thoroughly rub- 
bing with coarse cloths or with a 
brush will be beneficial. Thorough 
grooming regularly each day is neces- 
sary to keep the skin of a work horse 
in the best condition. In recent cases 
washing the entire body of the horse 
with tar soap and water, removing 
the soap by a free use of water and 
then rubbing thoroughly dry, once 
every two or three days, will often 
prove beneficial. 

If the horse does no work on Sun- 
day, a bran mash, made by scalding 
wheat bran and feeding when suffi- 
ciently cool every Saturday night will 
probably be beneficial. A tablespoon- 
ful each of hardwood ashes, granulat- 
ed hyposulphite of soda, and Fowler’s 
solution of arsenic twice a day in 
some. ground feed, for ten days or 
two weeks may also do some good. 





































What Farmers Want to Know 


By VW. F. MASSEY 























Garden Notes and Comments 


E BEGAN picking tomatoes the 

19th of June, and it is interesting 
»to note the difference made by train- 
ing and watering. I have over part 
of my garden the Skinner overhead 
irrigation system, and can make a 
rain over that part at any time. In 
this part of the garden I planted about 
50 early tomato plants, setting a 
stake to each plant and training them 
to a single stem. Fifty more of the 
same lot of plants were set in another 
part of the garden and allowed to 
take their natural habit and tumble 
on the ground. Both lots were well 
fertilized and have had side applica- 
tions of nitrate of soda. Those on 
the stakes were irrigated during the 
intensely dry weather through June. 
The others were well cultivated and 
had to take their chances. When 
picking began on the stakes the 
plants averaged nearly 15 large fruits 
to the plant. The others had not 
ripened a tomato and had not half a 
dozen as an average in the dry weath- 
er. I have noted more than once that 
it pays well in a garden to train the 
plants to single stems on stakes and 
keep all suckers pinched out. These 
plants now (July 10) are still making 
new fruits and are between five and 
six feet high. 

* ok * 

Today I took out the last of the 
sweet potatoes which [ stored last 
October in boxes after lining the box 
with thick layers of old newspapers 
and wrapping each potato in paper 
and packing closely in the box. They 
were stored over eight months and 
in acellar. There was some rot found 
today and some of the potatoes were 
sprouting, but the 10th of July is a 
late date to keep sweet potatoes in 
any system, and wrapping and storing 
in paper where one only stores a 
small quantity seems as good as any. 
Of course if I were farming and grow- 
ing sweet potatoes on a large scale I 
would have a regular curing storage 
house. 

* * * 

I live in a section where the cucum- 
ber and cantaloupe crops are an im- 
portant part of the farmers’ interests. 
This season they are reaping a rich 
harvest from the cucumber crop, for 
they have been selling right at the 
railroad stations for $1.90 to $3 a 
bushel hamper. I was shown an acre 
plot from which yesterday $250 worth 
of “cukes” have been sold, and the 
crop not half over. Cantaloupes are 
late, as many had to replant in the 
early cool and rainy weather, and the 
drouth then kept them back.. I have 
the Burrell Gem and the Pollock, and 
as they have been irrigated, my vines 
are thickly covering the ground and 
are full of melons. Both these varie- 
‘ties are good and there is hardly a 
choice between them, except that the 
Burrell grows larger than the Pollock 
and the grower for market gets more 
“Jumbos”, 

* * * 

I failed to get any of my old favorite 
Sir Walter Raleigh Irish potatoes. 
Therefore I have planted=the Green 
Mountain, which makes a larger crop 
than the Raleigh. These potatoes 
were planted in deep furrows. They 
were covered rather shallow, and the 
soil will be brought to a level. The 
idea is to retain moisture by main- 
taining a dust blanket on the surface. 
Hilled up, as we do early potatoes, 
the hilling will dry out. Getting them 
deep in the ground and then cultivat- 
ing shallow is the best for the late 
crop of Irish potatoes. 

x oe * 

The blackberry and raspberry plants 
are stopped at four feet by pinching 
the tips of the new canes. They then 


branch freely and later many of these 


branches will have to be stopped. In 
this way we get compact bushes in- 
stead of long canes that need stakes 
to support them. As soon as the fruit 
is off from the blackberries and rasp- 
berries the fruiting canes should all 
be cut out. Some leave these till 
winter, but it is far better to get them 
out now, so that you have nothing 
but the canes that will fruit next year, 
and you can pinch and train these 
into shape far better without the 
fruited canes in the way 
* * * 


The rutabaga turnip seed should be 
in the ground by the middle of July 
for the best results. I run out fur- 
rows and spread the fertilizer in them 
very liberally. Then throw two fur- 
rows, one from each side, over the 
furrows. Flatten these about half- 
vay and then drill the seed in with a 


and my cattle, which had red clover 
hay, would not eat the rye at all and 
I used it for bedding. The extra cul- 
tivation you gave the field probably 
had as much to do with the extra cot- 
ton as either the rye or the nitrate 
The rye stubble probably helped re- 
tain moisture and make the fertilizer 
used more available 





Please Use Black Ink 


WISH to repeat what I have more 

than once asked. This is that our 
friends will have mercy the eyes 
of a man in his eightieth year, and 
not write with a pale pencil, but 
please, please write with ink, and 
black ink. 


on 





Seed Peas in Cold Storage 


ROM North Carolina: “Do you 
think that seed peas placed in cold 
storage in summer and taken out and 
kept till May or June wilt germi- 


>" 


nater 





Winter before last we had the tem- 





seed, and be ready to put in 
at least a small area of these 
great winter legumes. 


Ors bur and crimson clover 


- 


2. Have ready a piece of very 
rich land for planting in turnips at 
the proper time. 

3. Keep stirring through the 
plement to kill grass, save moisture, 
and make it hot for the boll weevil. 





THE BUSINESS FARMER’S CALENDAR: SIX THINGS TO DO 
THIS WEEK AND NEXT 


cotton with a shallow-running im- ~ 


4. When work slackens a bit, 
spend a day killing the weeds on 
ditch banks, turn rows and in fence 
corners. Don’t let them make 
seed. 


5. Mow the pastures, so as to 
keep weeds there from going to 
seed. 

6. Plant cowpeas and set out 
sweet potatoes, particularly in the 
lower half of the South. 











garden seed drill on the centre of the 


beds. 
eo. 2 


For late cabbage, it is important to 
get strong plants. A cabbage plant 
with a stout stem, planted from a 
bucket of water dripping wet, will 
live as well in dust-dry soil as one 
carelessly set in moist soil. I set some 
for early fall early in June in this 
dripping way, and they had no rain 
till the 25th of the month, and yet 
they are living. Small plants set at 
the same time dried up completely. 

= 

My late tomatoes for canning were 
set out in the midst of the dry weath- 
er in my usual way, taking up the 
plants and setting them in a bucket 
of water and setting them right from 
the water into dust-dry soil, and they 
had no rain for ten days. Yet few of 
them failed. If you are short of to- 
mato plants for the late crop, make 
cuttings from the early plants 10 
inches long and cut off all the leaves 
except at the tip of the shoot. Set 
these two-thirds in the ground just 
as we do sweet potato cuttings, and 
they will root and grow in any fairly 
moist soil. 

-— eo 

And by the way, the time is at hand 
to make cuttings of the sweet potato 
vines for growing potatoes for bed- 
ding next spring. 





Better Grow Something Better 

ROM South Carolina: “A good 

scheme to get hay early is to sow 
rye, and cut it while green. Last year 
I sowed rye the fifth of February, fer- 
tilized it with nitrate of soda and cut 
a fine crop of hay in May. I planted 
cotton on the field at once with 800 
pounds of fertilizer, and am making 
two bales an acre. This field got 
grassy and I had to plow it two times 
more than other fields which are 
making a bale an acre. What did the 
work on this field, the soda or the 
rye, 200 pounds of nitrate an acre.” 





So far as the hay crop is concerned, 
you could have gotten a better feed 
from oats. Rye makes very poor hay, 
in my experience. I grew some once 


perature down to zero several times, 
and I had peas piled in a cold house 
entirely open to the outer air. Some 
of these peas were planted in the 
spring and grew finely as any 
could. If the peas are kept dry the 
cold will not hurt them. 


as 





Crape Myrtles 


ROM Arkansas: “How can I get 
cuttings or plants of crape myrtle? 
Will lilacs do anything here?” 





You can grow crape myrtles from 
seed. I have had seedlings to bloom 
before they were a foot high. You 
can cut the roots with a spade and 
get suckers to grow. You can bend 
a branch down to the ground, cut it 
half-way through, bury the cut part 
in the earth and tie the upper part of 
the shoot to a stake and by fall the 
cut will make roots and can be sep- 
arated. You can make cuttings of 
short side shoots in early spring and 
root them in the propagating bed in 
a greenhouse. Lilacs will not do much 
in Arkansas. If budded on privet 
stock they will bloom, but nothing 
like they do in the North, ‘and the 
privet stock will grow and smother 
the lilac if not constantly watched. 





A Disappointed Canadian 


ROM North Carolina: “I came from 

- Canada last summer and according 
to the advice of your paper started to 
have a fall garden. The stuff came 
up and I imagined we would have 
plenty of spinach, kale, cabbage, etc. 
But after a few days they all crept 
down and hid again. Well, if that is 
the blessed South, I felt discouraged. 
Then I bought six bushels of Irish 
potatoes out of cold storage and har- 
vested two bushels. Not half of them 
ever came up. I blamed the dry fall. 
Can you help me?” / 





I could help you better if you had 
told me just what preparation you 
made for the fall crops, and when 
you planted each. 
manuring or fertilizing did you give 
them? + Did you grow good crops of 
spinach, kale or cabbage or Irish po- 





Then, too, what’ 
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tatoes in Canada without fertilizing? 
You cannot do it in the United States 
Vast quantities of spinach, kale and 
cabbage are grown in the South and 
shipped north and to Canada. So it 
is not the fault of the South that you 
failed. I make the first sowing of 
spinach and kale in the last week of 
August in rows 15 inches apart .on 
land that had a heavy coat of manure 
the fall before and had acid phos- 
phate used liberally in the spring 
Then I sow spinach and kale again in 
late September to winter over for 
spring cutting. I plant Irish potatoes 
the middle of July for the late crop 
and in February or eariy March for 
the early crop. I turn under peas for 
the late crop and use 500 pounds an 
acre of a high-grade fertilizer, and on 
the early crop 1,000 pounds an acre. 
Get my garden book and study meth- 
ods adapted to your present situation 





Fire Blight and Plant Lice 


ROM Alabama: “On page 4 of 
The Progressive Farmer of July 5 


I notice an article headed ‘Fire 
Blight.’ This is a disease that has 
been giving a great deal of trow 
ble to apple and pear’ growers 


for years. It has been given consid- 
erce@e study, and pathologists have 
agreed that it is cauSed by a bacteria 
which is introduced into the blossom 
by insects. This disease develops 
rather rapidly, passing down into the 
twig, causing its death. 


“More recently investigation has 
shown that plant lice are the greatest 
source of infection, and that by con- 
trolling these just before and at the 
time of blossoming, the blight will be 
greatly lessened. The best spray to 
use for these plant lice nicotine 
sulphate, commonly known as “Black 
Leaf 40." One or two sprayings will 
greatly lessen the injury from blight 
Infected twigs should always be cut 
out and burned.” 


is 





There is no doubt that spraying with 
tobacco or its products is the best 
method of destroying plant lice. We 
have known that for 50 years, and all 
gardeners have practiced it. There 
seems evidence that the fire blight 
bacilli are carried to the trees by bees 
and other flying insects that visit the 
blossoms, 

There is no evidence that aphides 
or plant lice have anything to do with 
the blight. Spraying with sulphate of 
nicotine will destroy plant lice, but 
spraying with nicotine sulphate will 
have no effect at all in diminishing 
the fire blight. The only thing that 
can be done is to watch the infection 
closely and cut out ahead of it before 
it has progressed so far as to kill the 
branch and blacken the leaves. It can 
be detected before a leaf is browned 
and cut out, then it goes no further, 
plant lice or no plant lice. Then it is 
important to burn all the cut shoots 
so that there will be no bacilli to get 
on the feet of the bees. Plant lice do 
not seek blossoms and do not fly 
around to get infected with the bacilli. 
The blight certainly starts with the 
bloom as a rule, and an insect to in- 
fect the bloom must be one that gets 
around and gets the bacilli and then 
carries them to the-bloom when it 
seeks the nactar in the bloom. Plant 
lice do not do this. Bees and wasps 
are the main carriers. 
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XXX.—Experiences in Making Rich Land 


is No. 30 in our series of discussions of “The Fifty-two Biggest Prob!ems of 
= same 


subject is also discussed on page 6 of 











Legumes and Livestock the Way to 
Rich Land 
($5 Prize Letter) 

Y EXPERIENCE in growing the 

legumes and rye in making land 
rich is worth many days ef hard work 
and thousands of dollars. When I be- 
gan farming I was quite young and 
filled with enthusiasm, especially for 
making my land rich enough to pro- 
duce crops in abundance and raising 
livestock. 

When I started to farm, the land 
made an average of 15 to 20 bush- 
els corn per acre and 300 pounds of 
seed cotton. Now it produces om an 
average 50 to 75 bushels of corn per 
acre and 1,350 to 1,800 pounds of seed 
cotton. - 


| began improving the land by sow- 
ing peas and turning them into the 
soil, and, then sowed rye until the 
land would bring good clover. My 
main cover crop now is crimson 
clover; it is the very best winter le- 
gume crop for my part of the state. 


The essential thing in farming is to 
keep the land growing something 
winter and summer in order to check 
washing and leaching. Since my land 
has become rich enough to produce 
legume hay in abundance, I mow it 
and feed it to cattle in the winter. 
Good vetch and gat hay is the very 
best hay for milk cows, and peavine 
hay comes a close second. 

Anyone who wants to farm with 
pleasure must depend on the legumes 
and livestock. When my land is pre- 
pared for corn it is in just as fine con- 
dition as can be. And when it is being 
cultivated it plows like a bank of ashes 
and stays moist for a long time dur- 
ing a severe drouth. 

Legumes and livestock are my ways 
to richer lands. 

PHIL C. YARBOROUGH. 

Osgood, N. C. , 





Legumes to the Rescue 


($3 Prize Letter) 
EGUMES, crop rotations, the sav- 
ing of home fertility and careful 
cultivation have been the chief fac- 
tors in making my land rich and 
keeping it so. 


Legumes helped more than any- 
thing else. The planting of them 
furnished feed for the stock, increas- 
ed the yields of cotton and corn, cut 
down fertilizer bills and at the same 
time worked wonders in enriching the 
soil. 


To keep the land productive, I ro- 
tate my crops. Cotton, corn, etc., are 
always followed by a cover crop. Suc- 
cessful winter cover crops are rye, 
vetch, oats, bur clover and crimson 
clover. Bur clover is one of the best 
plants for soil-building and grazing 
that can be grown in the South. Crim- 
son clover is great too as grazing and 
cover crop. Field peas, soy beans and 
velvet beans are the summer cover 
crops which I use. It is hard to find 
a plant which will furnish more hu- 
mus or store more nitrogen in the soil 
than the velvet bean.. And nitrogen 
costs frgm 20 to 30 cents per pound. 


I try to avoid wasting a particle of 
fertility on my little farm. All the 
ashes, fowl-house scrapings, barnyard 
manure and sweepings from the yard 
are put on the land. These are not 
dumped out indiscriminately, but are 
carefully scattered over the areas 
that need building up most. 


_ believe in plenty of deepeplowing 
in the fall. This not only is a great 
help in preparation for the spring 
crops, but the breaking up of the land 


dig ia ‘ ‘ wad 





keeps the winter rains from starting 
the rich top soil to washing away. 
MRS. J. D. ALISON. 
Minter, Ala. 


The Broad Terrace as an Aid to 
Soil-building 
($2 Prize Letter) 
N THE building of soil it is true, 
and in rolling 
tions, that “An ounce of prevention is 
worth a pound of cure.” Realizing 
this, our first aim and biggest proposi- 
tion is retaining the greatest per cent 
possible of fertility already present 
in the land, before spending good 
money to add more to be washed out. 
And in our opinion the broad terrace 
properly constructed most nearly se- 
cures this, 


especially so sec- 


Having terraced the field, we next 
try to exercise a little judgment as to 


gathered I sow in peas, always break- 
ing the land twice so as to leave the 
clover seed on top of the ground so 
they will come up when I get my pea 
hay off the ground. 

I would say to all who try to grow 
bur clover, do not get discouraged 
because your clover does not do well 


the first year. It will make enough 
seed to reseed itself, and it wil be 
better every year. I think it the 
greatest cover crop for winter that 


can be planted. It improves the land 


faster than peavines, and you can 
plant other crops after clover seed 
are gathered, as we gather seed the 
last of May. W. G. HESTER. 


Marietta, Miss. 


A Combination of Soil-builders Did 
the Work 


OME years ago we proceeded with 

a dogged determination to build up 
a farm that was merely a fair pro- 
ducer. Today we are growing on one 
acre what two acres formerly grew, 
which is proof sufficient that we were 
successful in building up our soil. 

In looking back over our method of 
soil-building, I see many costly blund- 





boil one minute. 
seed until all of them are cool. 


A. D. McNair. 





HOW TO BOIL BUR CLOVER SEED TO HASTEN GERMINATION 


ments in the open field, I consider the case completely proved that , 

boiled bur clover seed germinate well,—indeed about as well as any 
other seed. Where the seed have been boiled one minute they have 
averaged about 90 per cent germination, and where they were un- 
treated they ranged from 6 to 9 per cent germination. 
to say that the boiled seed, if they are boiled one minute, germinate 
ten times better than the untreated seed. 


|: VIEW of experiments under laboratory conditions and experi- 


I suggest the following method for boiling seed: Have a large iron 
kettle of boiling water, and one or two tubs of cold water nearby. 
Put the seed which are to be boiled in a “gunny” sack, then place in 
the tub of cold water and stir the seed inside the sack until all of them 
are wet; then put the sack of seed in the kettle of boiling water and 
Then put back in the tub of cold water and stir the 
This is necessary tc reinoculate the 
seed, as the inoculating bacteria may be killed by boiling. 
then ready for sowing, and should be sowed on ground which is 
already prepared and should be lightly covered with a harrow. 
best to have the ground fairly moist before attempting to sow.— 


Hence it is fair 


They are 


It is 








what legume is best suited to the land 
under consideration. If it is very 
thin, peas or the most 
sure crop for summer, and are sowed 
by themselves or in corn at the last 
cultivation, to be followed with rye 
in the fall, unless the land is sowed in 
wheat, in which case wheat is follow- 
ed with crimson or red clover, if the 
land is supposed to be sufficiently fer- 
tile to grow it. In doubtful cases we 
consider it wise to use fertilizer, or 
better, if you have it, stable manure 
to insure a stand. In this way we 
have built up within four years some 
very poor land to more than double 
its former yield. 

On land that will grow it we con- 
sider nothing better than crimson or 
red clover and to retain fertility we 
sow it, which. together with good 
plowing, level rows and crop rotation, 
will soon get rich land and greatly in- 
creased yields. 


beans seem 


Experience and observation have 
taught us that economical soil-build- 
ing is pretty well summed up in ter- 
racing, legumes, good plowing, leves 
rows and cultivation, crop rotation, 
and the judicious use of manure and 
fertilizer. When our soil reaches that 
point of fertility where it will grow 
the clovers without manure or fertil- 
izer, we consider the rest easy. 

“ H. JOHNSON. 

Reidsville, N. C. 





A Bur Clover Enthusiast 


AM sending you a picture of my 

bur clover field. This picture was 
made April 21, after the clover had 
been grazed all winter by hogs, (up 
till the first of March.) 

When the seed ripen and I get them 


ers that could have been avoided. We 
knew that lime, clover, manure, and 
fertilizers were  soil-builders, but 
made the costly mistake of depending 
upon one of these soil-builders at a 
time, applying first one for a year or 
two and then another, when, as ex- 
perience has since clearly demon- 
strated, we should have applied all of 
these soil-builders in continuous co- 
Operation for most rapid results at 
lowest cost. 

Today we are growing more sapling 
and red clover on one field than the 
entire farm would have produced at 
the beginning of our soil-improving 
work. We finally got results in the 
most gratifying manner, but we paid 
too dearly for it and prolonged re- 
sults unnecessarily by pinning our 
faith to the applieation of one of 
these soil improvers at a time instead 
of applying all in codperation. 

C. C. CONGER, Jr. 

Penn Laird, Va. 





Clover, Rye and Peas a Great Soil- 
building Trinity 

FoR your clover and rich land edi- 

tion, I beg to submit the following: 
In clover, rye and peas we have an 
unbeaten trinity for soil improvement. 
We have raised the general average 
on 250 acres at least 100 per cent in 
10 years and some fields show an in- 
crease of 200 or 300 per cent by the 
judicious use of these three. At least 
one-third of all cultivated land, 
whether cultivated by ourselves or 
share hands, must go in a cover crop; 
peas in every corn middle possible at 
laying by time; crimson clover in cot- 
ton to be followed by corn on fields 
intended for corn; after small grain is 
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cut peas are sowed for hay, and all 
thin spots left uncut-for the land’s 
sake, followed by crimson clover. 

Rye should follow corn and peas on 
land to.be used for cotton or corn 
next year. Or you may sow rye on 
land to be followed by anything you 
choose if your land will not bring 
good clover. I like to sow rye on land 
to be used for cotton, as clover will 
not make much growth before cotton 
must be planted. 

By all means sow as much clover 
and rye this fall as you can. 

If you have sufficient teams to han- 
dle more than one-third of your land 
in a cover ¢rop, do it. 

Here is an account of how a five- 


acre field was redeemed: In 1910 it 
was planted to cotton, using 400 
pounds of fertilizer per acre. We an- 


tended sowing alfalfa the next year, 
but noticing numerous patches of 
dodder and other pests, we used the 
field for grazing till September 1, 
when after broadcasting manure on 
the galled spots we broke to depth of 
8 inches. On October 1 we sowed 
wheat, harrowed it three times with 
a smoothing harrow, sowed 20 pounds 


‘red clover seed and rolled. We 
threshed 35 bushels and had a fair 
amount of clover in the stub- 


ble. We,let the clover go to seed and 
run the mower over it to cut off the 
weeds and turned in the stock. It 
gave us good grazing till late sum- 
mer. August 1, after laying by crops, 
we cleaned up-all manure and litter 
around the lot and.in the hog houses 
and spread it on this field. The next 
spring we had grazing for five head 
of work stock when not in harness 
and three head of cattle. Again we 
cleaned up all our manure and gave 
it a coat over the thinnest places. 
November 1 we broke it 10 inches 
deep. We rebroke it in the spring 
and planted to Cox Prolific corn mak- 
ing 50 bushels per acre with no fer- 
tilizer. Clover and a little manure 
did it. JOHN L. SKINNER. 
Littleton, N. C. 





A Four-year Rotation 


OR 20 or more years I experiment- 

ed with the different clovers, peas, 
rye, etc., for pasture and winte? cover 
crops as a means of improving land, 
but found that I was. getting along 
rather slowly. I had made the mis- 
take of working more than half of 
the land in hoed crops and pasturing 
and mowing everything I could get 
off*the remainder. The land was still 
very much lacking in humus and ni- 
trogen. e 

In 1909 I decided to make a change 
(which required. a little nerve and 
some sacrifice to make all at once). I 
divided the land into four equal parts 
for a four-year rotation, first year, 
hoed crops, second year wheat, fol- 
lowed by soy beans, third year oats, 
fourth year red clover. 


Acid phosphate, rock phosphate and 
potash were all the fertilizers used. 
Potash, becoming so scarce and high 
on account of the war, was dispensed 
with, and I saw no change by discon- 
tinuing its use. Three hundred pounds 
of acid phosphate to the acre is drill- 
ed in with the wheat and the same 
amount with the oats. One thousand 
pounds per acre of phosphate rock 
was broadcasted for the hoed crops. 
One ton per acre of lime was also 
broadcasted when red clover was 
sowed. 

The soy beans and red clover es- 
pecially seemed to do well under this 
treatment, and I at once had a sur- 
plus of hay. 


Undoubtedly the best investment I 
have ever made was to keep one- 
fourth of my land in red clover and 
leave all of the growth on the land. 
When the change was made in 1909 
the land was making 25 bushels of 
corn per acre. My last crop of corn 
averaged 80% bushels per acre. 

R. E. PATTERSON. 

Crescent, N. C. 
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How to Succeed With Crimson and Bur Clovers 





By B. L. MOSS 


ticles on The Fifty-two Biggest 


Problems of 


the Average Southern Farmer."’) 








E BELIEVE it ha 
conclusively pro -d that 


gumes must always play a big 


part in any rational system of soil- 
fertility maintenance Nitrogen we 
consider the first big need of the av- 


erage Southern soil, with humus, de- 
caying vegetable matter, a close sec- 
ond. The legumes supply both these, 
and do it more economically than 
they can be obtained by any other 
means. 

The legumes or. nitrogen-gatherers 
may be divided into two classes: 
summer-growing and winter-growing. 
Of the former, the most important to 
Southern farmers and the most famil- 
iar are cowpeas, velvet beans, soy 
beans and peanuts; of the winter- 
growing, bur and crimson clovers and 
the vetches are best known and most 
popular. The use the Southern farm- 
er makes of these summer and winter 
legumes in a large measure deter- 
mines the fertility of any particular 
man’s farm, and the fertility of any 
farm is a fair index to its crop yields 
and the material prosperity of its 
owner. It of course goes without say- 
ing that the summer legumes should 
be used to the fullest possible extent, 
but here we wish particularly to 
point out the merits of crimson and 
bur clovers and show how it is possi- 
ble to use them to great advantage 
on a majority of Cotton Belt farms. 


i 
Crimson Clover Great in Crop 
Rotation 


ECAUSE of the less cost of the 

seed required to plant an acre, we 
consider crimson clover generally 
better suited to crop rotations than 
bur clover. As a rule, too, it is prob- 
able that stands of crimson clover 
are more easily gotten. A _ good 
growth of crimson clover plowed un- 
der will add to eaeh acre at least 75 
pounds of nitrogen that came from 
the “air—the equivalent of 1,200 
pounds of cottonseed meal or 500 
pounds of nitrate of soda. Certainly 
such a_ great soil-enriching crop, 
growing as it does in winter and 
early spring, should be widely used 

Soils Suited to Crimson Clover.— 
Contrary to the belief of many farm- 
ers, crimson clover is well suited to 
nearly all well drained soils in the 
Cotton Belt, from sandy loams to stiff 
clays. In Virginia, Maryland and 
North Carolina, crimson clover is be- 
ing used to a greater extent every 
year, and it does finely on the very 
sandy lands of the Coastal Plain sec- 
tions of these states. Many farmers 
in the sections referred to now use 
crimson clover regularly as a cover 
crop to precede corn, and they have 





eshould be thoroughly harrowed 


however, we would aim to on 
land of fair fertility and in which 
there 1s a amount o!r 
matter. Doing this will come nearer 
to insuring a crop the first year, and 
once we have seen this 
growing we will want it over all our 
farms. An application of two or three 
tons of ground limestone per acre 
will nearly always be helpful to crim- 
son clover, though we do not by any 
means regard it essential unless 
there is a certainty that the soil is 
acid. After the clover is up, a dress- 
ing of stable manure at the rate of 
three or four tons per acre will us- 
ually be found very helpful. 

Plant on a Firm Seed Bed.—An im- 
portant point to remember in start- 
ing with crimson clover is the fact 
that a firm seed bed is essential to 
getting good stands. Many of the 
failures with crimson clover have 
been due to seeding on freshly pre- 
pared, loose land, resulting in the 
seed being covered too deep and fail- 
ing to come up as aresult. Land that 
is to be sowed to crimson clover 
should be prepared several weeks in 
advance of the date of seeding and 
to 
fine and firm the seed bed. Then if 
the seed are sowed broadcast and 
covered with a roller good stands 
will usually result. The middles of a 
well cultivated cotton field also make 
a good place for seeding crimson 
clover. When so seeded, we would 


put it 


fair vegetable 


great crop 


as 


best period for seeding, 
while in the Lower South, from the 
last of September to the last of Octo- 
ber will generally be about right. In 
these different sections we would aim 
to sow during the periods indicated 
at any time there may be enough 
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valuable, though many farmers in the 
South are using it as 


a cover crop to 
plow unde1 1 


their lar ds 


and enrich 





ern pu clove t ¢ 1 1 the 
bur. When seed in the bur are used 
no inoculation is necessat 

Use Plenty of Seed.—W liat was said 
about crimson clover in regard to th. 
seed bed is equally applicable to bur 
clover. Since a bushel of seed in the 
bur weighs 10 pounds, and only about 
2% to 3 pounds of clean seed are in 


this bushel, it will be seen that rather 

















BUR CLOVER ON FARM OF W. G. 


BEEN GRAZED ALL 


moisture in the ground to insure 
germination. From 12 to 20 pounds 
per acre of clean seed are generally 
recommended, and about double these 
amounts of seed in the chaff. We are 
rather inclined to favor fairly heavy 
seeding, especially when trying crim- 
son clover for the first time. 

















HOGS ON CRIMSON CLOVER, FARM OF 


scatter the seed broadcast and cover 
with a light harrow or a broad heel- 
sweep. 

When to Sow.—The best time to 
seed crimson clover will depend on 
the location. On this page we are 
printing a map showing approximate- 
ly the best dates for different parts 
of the Cotton Belt. Generally in the 
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MAP SHOWING APPROXIMATELY SAFEST 


IN THE 
yield of corn following is frequently 
doubled. Crimson clover is just as 
well suited to the sandy and sandy 
loam soils farther south as it is to the 
soils in the sections referred to. 

In beginning with crimson clover, 


COTTON 








TiTusvnrs 
DATES TO PLANT CRIMSON CLOVER 
BELT 
upper part of the Cotton Belt we 


would begin seeding the latter part 
of August and would endeavor to fin- 
ish before the 15th of September. In 
the Middle South, probably from 
about September 1 to September 30 





JOE EVERS, ST. JOSEPH, TENNESSEE 


Don’t Fail‘ to inoculate.—The mat- 
ter of inoculation of crimson clover 
is something that cannot be safely 
neglected, for to do so is a sure invi- 
tation to failure. One of the best and 
safest ways to inoculate is to get soil 
from a field where crimson clover, 
red, white, alsike or hop clover has 
grown and scatter it broadcast at the 
rate of 500 to 2,000 pounds per acre 
over the field where crimson clover 
is to be planted. In case the soil is 
not available, or in case there is dan- 
ger of introducing weed pests, the 
commercial inoculating cultures that 
are now being manufactured will be 
found very satisfactory: 

In ordinary seasons crimson clover 
may be grazed during the winter and 
early spring and then turned under in 
April for a crop of corn to follow. On 
land capable of making 18 to 20 bush- 
els of corn a good crop of 
crimson under will 
sometimes double the yield of corn. 

& 


Bur Clover Great for Pasturage 


per 
clover 


acre, 
plowed 


UR clover is used both on perma- 
nent pastures with Bermuda grass 
and as a cover crop to turn under in 
clean cultivated fields. It is as a part 
of a permanent pasture combination 
that we believe it will be found most 


— 


HESTER, MARIETTA, 


MISS., AFTER HAVING 


WINTER 
heavy seeding, six to eight, or 
even ten bushels per acre, is neces- 
sary. Failure to use sufficient seed is 
one of the most frequent reasons for 
getting bad stands of bur clover. 

Boiling Seed.—The thick hull or 
husk around the bur clover seed pre- 
vents rapid germination, and unless 
the seed are boiled one minute as ex- 
plained elsewhere it is probably best 
to sow them in July or August in 
most parts of the South. When the 
seed are boiled as described, germina- 
tion is very rapid and the seeding 
dates suggested for crimson clover 
will also be about right for bur 
clover. 


Using in Crop Rotations.—If bur 
clover is to be used as a cover crop in 
cultivated fields, it should be allowed 
to make seed in the spring before be- 
ing plowed under. This it will do as 
a rule from about May 15 to June 1. 
After the seed crop has matured the 
plants die down and the land may be 
prepared and planted to corn. Then 
in the fall a good stand of the clover 
will usually come from the seed ma- 
tured the preceding spring. Many 
farmers report that by letting a seed 
crop mature only once in two years 
it is possible to maintain a perfect 
stand of bur clover. 


Bur Clover on Bermuda Pastures.— 
On Bermuda pasture, bur clover is an 
excellent supplementary grazing crop, 
furnishing as it does good grazing 
when the Bermuda is dormant. Once 
started on a pasture, it reseeds itself 
every year and is permanent. Because 
of the considerable expense involved 
in seeding bur clover, we would sug- 
gest that every farmer try only a 
small area the first year, making the 
conditions exactly right for it, and 
then saving the seed next spring to 
seed a large area the following fall 


Coming Farmers’ Meetings | 


Corn Club Boys’ Short Course, 
College, S. C., June 30 to July 26 








Clemson 


Farmers’ Week, Clemson College, S. C., 
July 21-26 

Farmers’ Short Course, Louisiana State 
University, Baton Rouge; July «61 to Au- 
gust 9. 


Short Course for Boy and Girl Club Mem- 


bers, Louisiana State University, Baton 
Rouge, August 11 to 14. 
Virginia State Farmers’ Institute, Blacks- 


burg, August 13-15. 
Georgia State Horticultural 
nelia, Ga., August 20 and 21 


Society, Cor- 


Oklahoma Farmers’ Short Course and 
Agents’ Meeting, Stillwater, Oklahoma, Au- 
gust 24-30 

Boys’ Short Course, State College of Agri- 
culture, fest Raleigh, N. C., August 19-22 

North Carolina Farmers’ and Farm W0- 
men’s Conventions, West Raleigh, Ausust 
27-29, 
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Said Crimson Clover Will Not Grow in the Cotton Belt? 


(7) 









































‘-RIMSON CLOVER ON FARM OF J. B. CROW, HOLLIS, N. C. PART OF 30-ACRE FIELD OF CRIMSON CLOVER ON DIAMOND L RANCH, ANGIE, 
LOUISIANA 











ERE are seven pictures 

from six states, all of 
clover about as pretty as one 
could wish to see. And not 
only are these fields of clover 
in different states, but they 
are growing on different soil 
types and under climatic con- 
ditions ranging from those of 
the Upper South to the Low- 
er South. Crimson clover 
will also grow on YOUR 
farm. Why not give it a fair 
trial this fall? 


THIS CLOVER IS ON FARM OF A, J. REGISTER OF MERIT JERSEY DEEP IN CRIMSON CLOVER ON FARM OF W. R. 
CARVER, MURFREESBORO, TENN, LUTZ, NEWTON, N. C, 






























































THIS CRIMSON CLOVER ON FARM OF WALTER McNABB, CULLMAN, ALA., WAM CRIMSON CLOVER ON FARM OF JESSE WADDELL, SHANNON, MISSISSIPPI 
wil PLANTED THE SECOND WEEK IN OCTOBER AND THIS PICTURE WAS TAKEN 
MAY 3 

















AN UNUSUALLY FINE FIELD OF CLOVER ON BOULDERBROOK FARM, HUGH JOHNSON, MANAGER, REIDSVILLE, N, C. 
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STOP SOIL WASHING, SAYS MR. FRENCH 


He Holds That No Really Effective Soil-enriching Can Come Without 
First Stopping the Washing That Is Annually Costing Us Millions, 
and The Progressive Farmer Agrees With Him 

By A. L. FRENCH 


birthright a love for the soil that 

is so real that to see soil mis- 
used causes them the same pain 
that comes to any right-minded per- 
son when he sees 
an animal  mis- 
treated. With this 
love for the soil 
there naturally 
goes the desire 
and determination 
to protect it as far 
as able; to make 
rich soil richer; 
and to give to 
poor soil every 
aid within his power. 

My start in farming was on what I 
then thought, with my very limited 
observation, was poor soil. Since 
traveling over much of the United 
States, I have decided that the soil 
which received my youthful ministra- 
tions and that finally became quite a 
rich soil could not really be classed 
as poor at all. However, when I left 
my little rich farm and bought a much 


NE people, I believe, have as a 





MR. FRENCH 


larger one in a distant state; I secured 
some soil that I still maintain was 
really poor, practically all of it. So 
for a man who considers himself 
young still—and hopes always to feel 
that way about himself, whatever 
other may think—there has come 


considerable experience with soils. 
Over the territory in which The 
Progressive Farmer circulates there 
is a considerable area of naturally 
poor soil, soil from which nature in 
the beginning withheld her gift of 
riches, or rather, because of her mod- 
erate way of doing things, she hadn’t 
got round to attend to this class of 
soil when man jumped in and de- 
manded his “pound of tlesh.” These 
naturally poor soils are lacking in 
some one or in all the three main 
plant foods and, generally too, are 
lacking in lime and practically all are 
woefully lackingin humus. With the 
advance of agricultural science, how- 
ever, men who know and who can ac- 
quire such soils at a reasonable price 
for a soil skeleton, are able to im- 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 





print. 





some 


the point 
ferred. 


of the most 

women and farm young people. 
sive Farmer reader is askd to contributes. 
No letter must be over 600 words in 


“Preparing Cotton for Market: 
Classing, Etc.”-—Maii letters by August 9. 


“How I Succeeded With Fall-sowed Small Grain.”"—Mail letters by August 16. 


SUBJECTS FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


“How I Have Made or Saved Money: Some Thing (or Things) That Have H 
Me.”—We offer a $1 prize for each acceptable letter recelved on this subject. 
your letter apy time and get a prise if we can print it. 


EXPERIENCE LETTERS WANTED FROM FARMERS, FARM 
WOMEN AND FARM BOYS AND GIRLS 


URING 1919 The Progressive Farmer will print each week a notable discussion of 
important problems of our farmers, farm 
To these “Experience Meetings’ every Progres- 


interesting and 


For the best letter received on each subject we will award a prize of $3, for the 
second best letter $3, and we will pay regular space rates for every other letter we 
Right now we invite experience 


“Arranging Barns, Cribs, Stalls, Dairy Barns, Feed and Water Supplies, Etc., to 


Save Time and Labor.—Mai! letters by August 2 


Problems of Picking, Ginning, Storage, Grading or 


“How I Have Made Hog-raising Pay.”—Mai! letters by August 23, 
SUBJECTS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


“Our Young People’s Clubs, Boy Scouts, Camp Fire Girls, 
July 30. 


letters as follows: 


Give us actual experiences, brief and to 
length, and shorter ones are pre- 


Etc.”"—Mail letters by 
“€ 


Mail 








prove them at a profit and make of 
them very productive soils finally. 


No one 


medicine 
soils of their poverty. 


will 


cure 
So the patent 


such 


medicine farmer had best leave them 


entirely 


treatment 


carried 


alone. A wide range of 
must be resorted to and 
simultaneously. Phos- 


out 























The Dunhen Company, 
Berea, Onio, 


Centlewen + 


packing ol4 ground, 


Dunham Peckers. 





edie. 


eurface, 





va 


We sna, 


2iioeal feet of Dunham Packere on'our 
@ork, and next to our plows consider them the most iaporte 
ant agricultural immlement in handling fresh breaking and 


Through @ delay in shiprent during the summer part 
of our land was plowed without packing and the difference in 
the moisturd content of the soil as @ result was very cotice 
The field which wae packed having moisture practically 
for ten inches, while the unpacked field had no moisture de 
Row the plowed ground, Me plowed in each case about four an® 
One-half inches deep, We packed every acre we seeded direct~ 
ly after seeding and feel that thie will give us « yield of 
Avo to three buehele more per acre. 


The packer not only seems to compress the soil but 
@eens to pulverize it aleo leaving a very finely powdered 
It de our telief that all frosh breaking should be 
packed and in sections known as dry farning sections we thick 
Bhat all seeded ands should be packed, 


Wery sincerely os 


Haro, Mont Octoher 73, 1928. 


~60 Machines 


oo 


Ge have just finished eveding on our first unit of 
YOOO acres, every foot of which has been packed twice with 
We firet used the packer directly behind 
the plows ané again used them directly behind the drille, 
@eeding and packing at the same operation. 
@achines we wore able to plow the sod and turn it over per- 
fectly flet, theredy eliminating air spaces and helping to 4 
great extent to retain the moisture. 


By useing these 


Prosi 











Culti-Packers For Sale by 
Your Local Implement Dealer 


According to The Country Gentle- 
man of October 26, 1918, the Montana 
Farming Corporation has the largest 
wheat farm in the world —200,000 
acres of Indian land specially leased 
from the Government to increase 
wheat production. 
Read what Thomas D. Campbell, 
president of this Company, has to say 
abou! Dunham Culti-Packers and the 
increased crop he secured. 
Then consider—that wheat is only 
one of many crops where the Culti- 
Packer is being successfully used — 
that a fifty-acre farmer can useit just 
as profitably as Mr. Campbell did — 
that it can be used not only for seed- 
preparation but before and after 
seeding and on the growing crop from 
early spring until late in fall. 














ast Berea, Ohio 
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| washing. 


phorus, potash and lime are generally 
needed, and a light dressing of nitro- 
gen to start into vigorous growth the 
various nitrogen-gathering crops we 
term legumes, for these crops must be 
the base upon which a profitably rich 
soil is builded. Then the working of 
these soils must be intelligently hand- 
led, for it has been proved that intel- 
ligent manipulation of poor soils has 
much to do with their redemption. 


In some cases it is useless to pro- 


ceed with other means until proper 
drainage has been attended to. How- 
ever, unless soils are really water- 


sobbed, proper breaking and the in- 
corporating with the dead soil of or- 
ganic matter, with the application of 
lime in needed quantity, will do much 
to rectify poor drainage. 

Let us turn now from nature’s sins 
of omission and consider soils that 
because of man’s “sins of 
commission, for our duty lies more 
directly in this line because of the 
vast acreage of soil in our Southland 
that is in its present deplorable con- 
dition simply because of man’s ignor- 
ance or willful misuse. 

The soil in our section that was 
once good and is now  poverty- 
stricken owes its present condition to 
one cause more than any other half- 
dozen causes, and that major cause is 
If a naturally fertile soil 
does not wash to any great extent, it 
will require years of the meanest soil 
butchering to make it unproductive, 
because of the vast amounts of dor- 
mant plant foods such soils held in 
their virgin state. © 

I contend, as I have contended for 
years, that the elimination of washing 
is the basis upon which the redemp- 
tion of our naturally rich but now poor 
soils must be builded. To overcome 
washing of rolling land, the tempor- 
ary measure of terracing must be sup- 
plemented and followed up with soil- 
binding sods that grow upon the land 
at least one year in every four, and if 
it is possible to so arrange a profit- 
able rotation. of crops—that sods 
cover the land one-half of the time 
the redemption of the soil will be 25 
per cent more rapidly brought about 
generally. 


are poor 


I have never been able to figure out 
how I could the most profitably im- 
prove our land without some livestock 
and grass and legumes grown as part 
of the regular farm rotation. The 
grass and legumes are grown primar- 
ily for the sake of the land, and the 
good livestock is kept on regularly 
from year to year to make a home 
market for the grass and legumes so 
their growing will not be an expense 
to the farm, but a source of income. 


But grass and livestock and le- 
gumes alone will not make poor land 
rich. Years of cropping have reduced 
the available mineral plant foods in 
the soils and years of unrestricted 
washing have taken from our rolling’ 
soils five times the plant food that 
the crops sold have taken. These 
mineral plant foods cannot be grow 
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ALL SIZES AND STYLES 
2, 3, 4, 6, 8, 12,16, 22 and 30 H-P. 


LOW PRICES 


Don’t wait if you need an engine 

OW is the time to buy. 

Life Guarantee Against Defects 
Big surplus horse-power. Above price in- | 
cludes engine complete on skids, re to } 

Safe deliv: guaran- 
ed. Immediate factory shipment. Write or wire } 

i of these wonderful engines. 





for any purpose. 





cone when you get it. 
e 
| for big, new 





Whrre ENGine Works 


MANSAS CITY, MO. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 





2351 Oakland Ave. 
2351 Empire Bidg. 



























for garages, but equally #82 
satisfactory for doors on 
any building. It slides 

the doors---hinged or = 
otherwise---around 





curve in corner---no valuable 7 
space wasted. Works well with any 13 | 
Sate earings, Adjustable and 
Steel Roller arings, j = Hi 










Stayon Features. 












means 
ers, Hay Tools and Pumps 
Ask 






your dealer or write us. 


F. RB. MYERS & BRO. * 







321 Fourth 





Designed especially $B 
















i in Door Hang- 
ighest standard i Ly? - 







(stlfactory geri, Quality In 
ccrveereiee. < 
sured by the Myers Trade Mark which il | 


Bawa 
FOR EVERY PURPOSE 






“ft 
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in use 
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saving farmer’s money. 


and gates. STAPLE: 


of satisfaction. 





Dept. 149 


FACTORY PRICES ON FENCE 


THE NEVER-SLIP KNOT construction, prevents 
slipping, sagging and requires less posts. It is 
i Write at once for Free 
Catalog showing complete line of fences, barb wire 
S FREE with all orders of 
200 rods or more of our NEVER-SLIP fence. 32 
years’ reputation for fair dealing your guarantee 


East Birmingham Iron Roofing Co., 





Birmingham, Ala. 








Everywhere to ride 


hibit the new Ranger “Motor. 
bike’ completely equipped " 


with electric light an 


ekid tires. 
“Ranger’’ line of bicyc} 


yeles. | AS 

EASY PAYMENTS if desired | A3aaR 

at a smal) advance over our A 
Special wholesale cash prices. 

on aD- 
1 and30 DAYS TRIAL. 


OELIVERED F 
Trova. 
TIRES 


half usual prices. 


F ’ 
MONEY but tell us exactly,what you need. 
Do not buy until you get our prices, terms 


and the big FREE catalog. 


CYCLE COMPANY 
Dept. F-79 Chicago 


Choice of 44 other 
styles, colors and sizes in the 


Lamps, Wheels, Sun- 
dries, and_parts—at 
ND N 









on the land, but must be brought 
there in the form of purchased feeds 
|or from the vast stores in the mines 
and in the everlasting hills. 

l am not a believer in soil-building 
}in the South through the purchase of 
| stock feed direct, as the plant foods 
{so secured are very much more ex- 
pensive than those purchased direct 
as mineral fertilizer. My plan has al- 
ways been to purchase mineral plant 
foods to help produce stock feed on 





KEEP ON BUYING WAR SAV- 
INGS STAMPS 


—_—~ 


Y CONTINUING the sale of 

Thrift Stamps and War Savings 
Stamps the United States Govern- 
ment keeps open to every Ameri- 
can citizen an opportunity to start 
his future bet®@erment fund with a 
beginning as small as twenty-five 
cents. The stamps are readily ac- 
cessible at postoffices, through ru- 
ral carriers, at banks, schools and 
many other agencies. 





Sixteen Thrift Stamps, plus a few 
cents additional, are exchangeble 
for a War Savings Stamp, worth 
five dollars on Jnuary 1, 1924. War 
Savings Stamps thus pay four per 
cent interest compounded quarter- 
ly, or stated another way, return 
a total profit of 18 to 21 per cent, 
or 18 to 21 cents on every dollar in- 
vested and allowed to remain to 
maturity. 


War Savings Stamps also have a 
unique investment feature, in that 
in case of need, the investor can 
get his cash back at any postoffice 
on ten days’ notice. He receives 
every cent he paid for each stamp, 
plus one cent additional for every 














’ month he has held it. 





the farm on which the livestock is 
maintained and some to sell. The good 
Lord knows, that, could the soils of 
the South be made rich through pur- 
chased stock fats, there would be no 
poor soil in our section today; for we 
have been shipping it in for the past 
fifty years to feed one-half of the ani- 
mals kept. 

It is pretty generally known now, 
because of experiments that have 
been conducted for years—what are 
the general plant food needs of cer- 
tain soil types, and I consider it the 
part of wisdom for the soil-builder 
to make use of the information gath- 
ered at his experiment stations at 
considerable cost. But I wish to state 
right here once more than you can 
purchase plant food until your grand- 
children are gray-headed and if you 
don’t stop the washing your land will 
still be poor. It is absolute folly for 
us to tear down our mountains of 
phosphate rock and deplete our pot- 
ash beds to enrich the Atlantic Ocean 
and the Gulf of Mexico. 


Now don’t say that French can 
any money crop except livestock. For 
years he has sold more hay each year 
than has been sold from any farm in 
his county of twice the acreage. More 
wheat, too, has been sold from Sunny 
Home than from any other farm of its 


size in the county. And he has sold 
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THE BROWN FENCE 


le eavily Galvanized — rust-resie' 
test and book > 


& WIRE CO., Dept. 





» postpaid. 
187, CLEVELAND, @, 








LESPEDEZA, (Japan Clover) AND 





SWEET GLOVER SEED SAVER 


Save your Seed while cutting, 
if you have 1 acre it will pay: ig 
five ° A. PAX. 


can be attached in 
utes. 
sizes, 44 and 5 ft ~ 


No holes to drill, two 
Only $38, 













‘7 mediate 
Shipment 


PERFECTION MFG. COMPANY, MONMOUTH. ILLINOIS 





When writing to an advertiser, say: “Iam | 


you asan 


5 sive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability 
_ OF all advertising it carries.”’ 


in The Progrese | 


|corn enough in one year—after the 


hogs and cattle requirements had 
been met—to pay for all the mineral 
fertilizer purchased in two years. Still 
the acres are growing richer year by 
year. But he has stopped the washing 
of the land, by underdrainage, deep 





plowing, grass—lots of it—and le- 
gumes all the time. 
INCONSISTENT 


Sol Sodbuster—Wimen is certn’y incon- 
sistent, 

Abe Orpington—Whatsa matter? 

“My darter Sally was right in the fight for 
liberty an’ freedom from beginnin’ t’ end— 

“Yes, yes—” 

“And then, the first thing »she does when 
peace is deciared is to fasten herself up 
tightern’ beeswax in a hobble skirt.”-— 
Youngstown Telegram, 


























The Pipeless Furnace 


Guaranteed by Bond 


The Williamson is Guaranteed by Bond 
—The liberal bond backed by this million- 
dollar company guarantees the Williamson to 
heat your home to an average temperature of 
70 degrees, or money back. The firepot is 
guaranteed for five years. 

The Williamson Pays for Itself—is 
Scientific design, the result of thirty years’ 
experience, insures uniform heat throughout 
the house with minimum consumption of 
fuel. Will burn coal, coke, wood, lignite or 
gas. Pays for itself through fuel-saving, 

The Williamson is Easily Installed—No 
floor or partitions to tear out. Only one 
opening in the floor required. No pipes 
to bother with. 

The Williamson Gives More Heat—The 
recirculating air system and four-inch in- 
sulated cold-air jacket sends the maximum 


of heat into the house, Only enough warmth Ps: 
is retained in the basement to keep water (3° 
pipes, fruits and vegetables from freezing. Cfo 
Let the Williamson engineers show you the most A So” 
economical way to heat your home. Send for ts) P. 
free information blank and also receive free, 4°, ~° ws 
iliustrated copy of “Comfort at Low Cost,” } od - a 
& remarkably informative book on / 7 Fee 


6 ? 
home heating. SL S we? 


a CBE ff i Ps 
The Williamson HeaterCo. 7“ eo 0 0” 
535 West 5th St, Cincinnati, Ohio s oo a “ Wf 


Makers of the Famous Wiliamece — AS pS cig 8°” 
UNDERFEED Farnace Mee goo vw ps. 














make his soil rich because he hasn’t4 





Watch the 
Stock Peddlers! 


Get the names and addresses of 
all persons and companies offer- 
ing you speculative, doubtful 
stocks and securities in exchange 
for your Liberty Bonds, with 
copies of their “literature.” Mail 
them promptly for investigation 
to the 


FEDERAL 
TRADE COMMISSION 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 

















Progressive Farmer Advertisers are guaranteed to be as represented. 
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Coca-Cola is a perfect 
answer to thirst that no 
imitation can satisfy. 

Coca-Cola quality, recorded in 


the public taste, is what holds 
ain above imitations. 











Demand the genuine by full name— 
nicknames encourage substitution, 








THE Coca-CoLa Co 
ATLANTA, GA. 
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“This’ll Hold Her” 
REGINA COW YOKE 


Absolutely prevents wire-fence breaking 
and self-sucking 


S$ => - PARCEL POST 


PREPAID 
. Hf not available from your dealer 
Made of steel. Will last a lifetime. 
~ Adjustable to any size neck. 
Comfortable for the cow. 
Guaranteed to hold any cow under a 2-strand 
slick wire fence. 
Cuts the cost of fencing in half. 
You Get the Milk—Not the Cow. 
ORDER FROM YOUR DEALER TODAY 


THE F. E. GOLIAN CO. 

















Manufacturers ATLANTA, GA. | 



























Business farmers— money makers—-use the 
right mill, the original Williams Mill, to 


Grind corn, wheat, rye 
buckwheat and chops 


The original Williams.is a Buhr Stone Mill—econom- 
. no wasted grain — able, in fact, epee inde- 
structible—profitable, increases food value 25%— 
without a fault—clean, a new device discards 
dirt and hard substances. Backed by 


y FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. 


Jacksonville, St. Louis, Dal New Orleans 
Sietriputore Py ity, Louisville, See, Date” Pisece r 


eaters sot THE ORIGINAL WILLIAMS MILL < 


When writing to advertisers say, “I saw your advertisement in The Pro- 
gressive Farmer.” 
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| paint on the outside of his farm build- 
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Farm Power and Mechanics 
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Curing a Leaky Cellar 


READER writes us saying that he 

has a cement in which 
the water rises during seasons, 
and wants to know how fault 
may be overcome. 


basement 
wet 
this 


This is a very old question, and is 
usually due to the fact that many men 
who use Portland cement do not use 
it properly proportioned. The person 
who built this cellar probably did not 
use the proper amount of cement; or 
possibly the sand was not good. Con- 
crete can be made absolutely water- 
tight, but steps must be taken to in- 
sure this when the congrete is mixed, 
as it is very difficult to make it so af- 
terwards. 





| If this man does not wish to go to 
ithe expense of putting on additional 
| cement, however, an asphalt paint can 
be used which will give him pretty 
good service. It will be all right to 
take some good roofing paint and 
thoroughly cover tHe places where 
the water comes in, even if this does 
wear off. rapidly further applications 
will not be expensive. 


It may also be well for this man to 
investigate the surface drainage out- 
side his cellar. If the drainage is so 
arranged that the water will be car- 
ried rapidly off, there is little danger 
of cellar leakage even if theecement is 
porous. It might be well for him to 
grade his lawn therefore so that it 
will slope sharply away from the 
house, tamping the dirt closely to the 
cellar wall. This has been known to 
cure seepage in a number of cases. 





A Self-feeder for Chickens 


OR feeding small grain, meal, 

ground bone, ground shells, etc., to 
chickens, nothing is better than the 
self-feeder shown in the drawing. It 
is made of inch boards and stands 15 
inches high, 8 inches through, and 
should be made 15 inches broad. The 





| is 








lid is made slanting to turn water and 
hinged so that the feeder may 
readily be filled. This makes the 
front part of the feeder only 12 inches 


|high. The feeder itself has a half- 
inch opening through which feed 
from the magazine or hopper may 


trickle as it is eaten from the bottom 
“pan.” 


“Cold Water” Paint 


FARMER asks our opinion about 
the advisability of using cold water 





Cold water paint is in the na- 
ture of calcimine and may do all 
right for inside work but will give 
very little protection against the 
weather. One of the principal advan- 
tages of oil paint is that the oil pene- 
trates the wood and preserves 
which is not true of cold water paint. 


ings. 





Taking the “Splash” Out of Splash 
Oiling Systems 


ANY motors have been ruined by 

having the “splash” taken out of 
their splash-oiling systems. The rea- 
son for this is that the men operating 
them have used thick oil that could 
not be distributed over the working 
parts by agitation. 

Motors with splash oiling systems 
depend altogether on the agitation 
of the oil in the crank case for their 
lubrication. When the motor is in 
operation, the crankshaft will pass 
through the oil in the crank case and 
splash it all over the working parts 
of the motor interior, provided the 
oil level is high enough and the oil is 
not too thick. When the oil is thick, 
it simply wil! not splash and the 
operator or owner will wonder why 
the motor has developed scored cylin- 


° ‘+ 
it, 


ders when he had kept the oil level 
high enough at all times. 

Learn what kind of oil is suited to 
your car or farm engine or farm light- 
ing plant for both winter and summer 
and then use that oil. Take no 
chances on something else “just as 
good’ or on the barrel oil which you 
have bought for the mowers or other 
farm machinery that is operated with- 
out much speed. 





Buy the Best in Automobile Tires 


T WILL pay the farmer as well as 

anyone else, to buy the best auto- 
mobile tires on the market. By “best” 
is meant those of standard make 
whose manufacturers have faith 
enough in them, to advertise and 
bring them before the buying public. 

It has been proved time and again 
that it does not pay to buy “seconds” 
or “no-name” tires. The reason for 
this is not far to seek. “Seconds” or 
“no-name” tires are tires made by the 
standard tire manufacturers but are 














SELF-FEEDER FOR CHICKENS 


turned down by their inspectors be- 
cause there is some defect and the 
manufacturer cannot afford to allow 
them to be sold under his name. The 
defect may be one that is not readily 
seen, but experienced tire men know 
that it will shorten the life of the tire 

When a defective tire is made, 
therefore, the manufacturer simply 
grinds off his name from the tire and 
sells it to some concern dealing in this 
class of goods. They are sold cheap 
and usually give cheap service. 





Keep Dust Out of Storage Batteries 
HE collection of dust and sediment 
in lighting plant storage batteries 

is very harmful and one should use 

every precaution to prevent this. 

First of all, the filling holes of the 
batteries should be kept stopped at 
all times so that dust cannot enter. 

Second, the distilled water or rain 
water which is kept stored for refill- 
ing the batteries should be kept away 
from dust. It should never be stored 
in an open vessel. 

Third, all dust should be blown 
away from the battery filler cap or 
plug before a battery is opened for 
putting in more water. Most filler 
caps or plugs are inserted in a small 
depression. This depression is a 
most convenient place for dirt and 
dust to collect, and if this is net 
blown away, it will be washed into 
the battery without fail. 

These three things wilk cause little 
trouble and will repay themselves 
many times in better electric service 
and longer lived plates. 
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Young man, are you 
mechanically inclined? 
Come tothe Sweeney 
School. Learn to be 
an expert. I teach 
with tools not books, 
Do the work yourself, 
that’s the secret of the 


SWEENEY SYSTEM 


f practical training by which 6,000 “" 
pe iers were trained for U.S. Gove ® 
and over 20,060 expert 

L earn in a few wee ks; no previous 





ernment 
mechanics, 


expe rience neces 
Write sodey for illustrated free catalog 


FRE showing hundreds of pictures men 


working in new Million Dollar Trade School, 


LEARN A TRADE 























SCHOOL OF AUTO-TRACTOR-AVIATION 
S57 SWEENEY BLOG. KANSAS CITY, MO 





Before You Buy 


It costs you only a postal card 
to get Galloway's prices on 
grain elevators, ensilage cut- 
ters, hay tools, pump engines, 
cream ‘separators, manure 
spreaders and other farm im- 
plements. And it will be the 
best investment you ever made, 
















Rave you ever 
heard i 


Hale Galloway Sells Dired 
from Factory to Farm 


of Well, t The saving goes inte your own pock 
} t as wn vighé Every article guaranteed to epatiotec: 
no Mc ion or money_refunded am freight pa 
for. Galloway's both ways. Choice of five selling plane. 
onkees. cs aaa Closeby whipping points save you freight. 


and mention implement 


Write foday you are interested in, 
Wim. Galloway Co. 


Box 677, Waterico, iowa 


ILO FILLING 


OSENE 
Engines GASOLINE 


2 To 30 
Horse 
Portable 








































Reduced Prices 


Buy direct — Cash or Terms, Save big 
wrner, on this all-stecl outfit. Get Quick Shipment. 
WITTE Engines take less fuel — easy to use—big | 
curplus power. Best for ensilage cutters, blowers, | 
threshers. 10 years ahead of old-style makes. Every 
part of engine guarante ed_ as long as ‘you own it—no 
‘strings’ *—no time limit, Write for New Book Today. 

| 


WITTE ENGINE WORKS 


2353 Oakland Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 
2353 Empire Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. | 
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‘ . “me crop success ‘A wet 
and. haves billsiccs. isa ve 
‘ oBays shaped ditch ineny soll. ae 


Trial geal 
‘ Equals 100 men. Writofor 
freo book, prices, termsand 
SN money-back euarantee. 
Simplex Farm Ditcher Co., tne. 
Bor 52 Owensboro, Ky. 
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Full gauge wires; full weight; full length 
rolls. Superior quality galvanizing, proof 
against hardest weather conditions. 
Special Book Sent Free. Dealers 
AMERICAN STEEL AND WIRE CO, 
CHICAGO NEW YORK C 


‘BALE HAY NEW WAY 


No Blocks—No Bale Ties—2 Men Less! 


ony. 48: per cent on bailing 
cost! re your savin; by 

le 

w 
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ball ng hay f po VWrlte for a ae: stalog Move be eset 

# hay for others, r ‘or free ca show! t ct) 

f this wonderful new press. Write tod ay NOW vies 
st t th,Kan. 


EACH WEEK 


Representing us in your 
community. We need 
your spare time and 
will pay you well. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


When writing to advertisers, say: “I am 
writing you as an advertiser in The Progres- 
sive F armer, which guarantees the reliability 
of all advertising it carries.” ' 














| with 


| tickets to the show. 
|; buildings and fences and then “jump 





OUR FARM NOTEBOOK 















ETTER not sow clover seed on 
boggy, sour, or wet land. 
en 
| Poor, stiff soils are not good for 
clover until they are given some 


humus 
Have the clover or vetch seed bed 
| firm if you want perfect germination. 
Open soils are not good, 
yards now look 
is the one at 


Many 
like 
your local church? 


country gravey 
a wilderness. How 
that 
vetch 


remember 
and 


should 


Farmers 


crimson clover,ebur clover 


all require different’ inoculating bac- 
teria. 

Many farmers in the Coastal Plains 
have. proved that legumes may be 
grown on these sandy soils with great 
success. If you are a Coastal Plain 
farmer, why not try them? 


There should be a green winter car- 
pet for every acre of cultivated land. 
The only way to assure this condition 
is to begin to plan now and get in all 
necessary crops on time. 

Save seeds of all garden vegetables 
where this is practicable. A good way 
to store these seed is to put them in 
fruit jars, use good rubbers as though 


you were canning fruit, and screw 


| the lids down until they are air-tight. 


The United States Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C., will 
furnish free a small amount of inocu- 
lating bacteria to farmers, proyiding 
thosé who receive these cultures will 
make a report on the results obtained. 

White-top crimson clover, which 
matures two weeks later than the red- 
top crimson clover, may be sowed 
with early maturing oats for hay. 
Such a crop is very desirable on most 


farms in spring. 

Hairy vetch is a splendid winter 
legume and makes one of the best 
early hay crops. Combined with rye, 
it will grow on almost any farm in 
‘the South and therefore deserves 
| careful consideration. 

One of the drawbacks in raising 
| crimson clover is getting pure seeds 
Buy only from reliable firms. Still 


better, get samples from various con 
cerns and have your state department 
of agriculture test them for germina 
tion and weed seeds. 

If you have not been successful in 
growing clovers, consider whether 
not a sour has been the cause. 
If so, the trouble may be remedied by 
the proper application of lime, which 
will not only assist in growing clover 
but other crops as well. 


oT 


soil 


On farms where winter wheat land 
has not been prepared, the breaking 
should be hurried along. If it is im- 
to get the breaking done 
horses, then why not consider 
the purchase of a tractor? This 
where the tractor shows its real use- 
fulness in the South, 

Farmers ought to stop the practice 
of many advertisers in nailing signs, 
posters and other advertising matter 
on fences, trees and outbuildings 
along country roads. We know some 
people who allow their barns and out- 
buildings to be covered with circus 
posters in return for two or three 
Let’s paint our 


possible 


is 


n” the first man that tries to make 


| them look like patch work by nailing 


and pasting on signs. 





“AT HOME” 


“Look here,’”* yelled the infuriated bride- 
groom of a day, dashing wildly into the ed- 
itor’s room of the country weekly; “what do 
you mean by such an infernal libel on me in 
your account of our wedding?” 


“What's the matter?” asked the editor 
calmly. “Didn't we say that after your wed- 
ding tour you would make your home at 
the Old Manse?” 

“Yes,” howled the newly made benedict, 
“and just see how you've spelled it. 


And the editor looked and read: 

“After their wedding tour the newly mar- 
ried couple will make their home at the Old 
Man’s. 


Save your papers and fet a binder 
































How to Increase Hay Profits 


HE sale price of baled hay is always 

enough above that of loose hay to pay the 
baling cost and a good profit as well. If this profit 
is to be increased, it must be done by reducing the 
cost of baling and by making bales that will sell at 
the highest price. 

International hay presses are made for baling hay 
at the lowest possible cost. They form an eco- 
nomical link between the hay grower and consumer. 
They put profit in hay baling. 

There are three types of International hay presses, 
horse, motor and belt power. Aj}l are simple in con- 
struction; easy to handle and economical to operate; 
every Operating part works under positive mechani- 
cal drive. 

The one-horse and two-horse presses .are very 
much alike. Both have the same efficient toggle 
joint, the same type of plunger head, roller tucker, 
bale tension, hopper and feed table. 

The International motor press is a two-in-one 
machine. It is not only a fast, economical baler, 
but its 6-H. P. kerosene engine can be disconnected 
ee the bale chamber bed and used as a portable power 

an 
. The big capacity, all steel power press is especially adapted 
for custom work. No smaller than a 6-H. P. oil or kerosene 


engine cap be used. 
It will pay you to call on the dealer and see these types of 




















hay presses or write to us for catalogues. They will add 
materially to your hay profits, 

Grain Harvesting Machines Haying Machines Corn Machines 
Binders Push Binders| Mowers Tedders|Ptanters Drills 
Headers Rice Binders|Side Delivery Rakes |Cultivators 
Harvester-Threshers |Loaders (All Types) |Motor Cultivators 
Reapers Shockers|Rakes _— Bunchers/ Binders Pickers 
Threshers Combination Side om Ensilage Cutters 

akesa edde S r 
Tillage Implements SweepRakes Stackers sed & Shredders 
Disk Harrows Combination Sweep 
Tractor Harrows Rakes and Stackers}  Qther Farm Equipment 
Spring- Tooth Harroli Baling Presses Cream Separators 
Peg-Tooth Harrows Sood Grinders 


Planting & Seeding Machines 


Corn Planters 

Corn Drills 

Grain Drills 
Broadcast Seeders 
Aivalts 3 & Grass Seed 


Orchard Harrows 
Soil Pulverizers 
Cultivators 

Power Machines 
Kerosene Engines 
Gasoline Engines 


Manure Spreaders 
Straw Spreader 
Attachments 
Farm Wagons 
Farm Trucks 
Stalk Cutters 











Kerosene Tractors Dril Knife Grinders 
Motor Trucks Fer iiser & Lime Tractor Hitches 
Motor Cultivators Sowers Binder Twine 


International Harvester Company 
«EB of America, Inc. 
Chicago “ US A 


































































EB HEARTILY solicit articles for publication from our Progressive Farmer 


, 
WE PAY FOR ALL ARTICLES WE PRINT 
W subscribers, and pay for as many such letters as we can find space for. 

But we are forced to condense articles in most cases, and we also hold 
letters for publication until they are most timely. For example, if a man writes 
in October about spraying fruit, or in August about fertilizing corn, his article 
is saved until it is most seasonable. Or a really excellent article may be omit- 
ted from publication entirely because of other pressing matter on hand, or be- 
cause the subject of the article has already been as fully covered as our space 
will permit. 

In any case subscribers should write briefly and to the point, and not expect 
immediate publication, And kindly remember that the fact that we pay for all 
articles that we print entities us to select the most timely and striking of those 
we receive, 











Earn Your Own Subscription! 


ET up a club of three subscriptions from your neighbors and as re- 
ward we will give you a full year’s time on your own subscription. 
Renewals count the same as new ones. 


A dollar saved is a dollar earned. So get up this club to pay for 


your own subscription. 
The Mhaprceccire farwady 
i 

















The Progressive Farmer: 
Please send me full particulars of your money-making offer 
to local agents. 











When writing to advertisers, say: “I saw your advertisement in The 


Progressive Farmer.” 
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Chicken Insurance — 
A .22 Savage Hi-Power 


hold over—you don't have to guess how 
much to hold ahead—you simply hold dead 
on. And at the crack of the gun the vicious 
little bullet bites in right where you are 
holding. 

It hits a paralyzing, explosive, knock- 
out punch — hits hard enough to drop 
grizzly and moose dead in their tracks— 
yes, and tiger and buffalo, too, because 
it's done it. 

























a red streak going under the fence 
—another chicken gone! 

How long are you going to stand it? 

You knowthat fox won't look at your 
traps, And when you sling lead at him 
with your old slow-as-molasses .30-30, he 
knows you're guessing—you don't know 
how much to hold over him to allow for the 
drop of the bullet or how much to hold 
ahead of himto allow for his speed, And 
he knows you're half afraid to shoot any- 
way—the old .30-30 bullet might glance 
and hit a cow or a neighbor, 

You need Chicken Insurance—the 
Savage Hi-Power— the special tool for 
the job. 

The .22 Savage Hi-Power rifle snaps its 
wicked little 70 grain Spitzer point bullet 
out 2800 feet more than half a mile a 
second. 

You don't have to guess how much to 


p  ycparyed of feathers, a squawk and 





But it is safe to use anywhere, because 
the buliect will not glance. You can't make 
it glance, not even from water, 























These are some of the reasons why so 
many United States Forest Rangers and 
Government hunters and professional wol!- 
ers use the .22 Savage Hi-Power, It's the 
modern, special tool for predatory animals 
—and,besides that, Captain E. C. Crossman, 
the United States Army Ordnance Depart- 
ment Expert, called it “The Best Deer 
Rifle in the World." 


99 
oe 








Write us for particulars and look at the rifle at your dealer's 


SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION 


UTICA, N. Y. 
Sharon, Pa. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





Detroit, Mich. 
New York, N. ¥. 





.22 Savage Hi-Power, Senthorwaighs ¢ take 

del 20 inch specially _ ot yo 
Adaptable For deer, black bear, 
wolves, coyotes, foxes, etc., at long and un 
known ranges. 


































































{MERCHANTS 
NATIONAL BANK 


RALEIGH, N. C. 











We especially invite the accounts of farmers. With re- 
sources of over five million dollars we are in position to 
take care of the needs of our customers and friends. We 
pay 4 per cent interest compounded quarterly in Savings 
Department. We invite your account whether large or 
small 


Accounts solicited by mail, given personal attention. 








MERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK 
























t . 

t W. B. DRAKE, JR., President 

J. H. HIGHTOWER, Cashier 
WANT ED=.ndreds of YOUNG, 

‘ 
hig 9 become VETERINARIANS 
2 HERE are now only half enough veterinarians. Every good 
veterinarian has more than he can do. There are fine posi- 
tions in the Government Service for graduate veterinarians. 
If you are sixteen years or over, have a high school diploma with 
sixteen units or its equivalent you can begin at once to prepare 
yourself at the Indiana Veterinary College, an institution estab- 
lished twenty-seven years with successful graduates making good 
everywhere. We have every equipment, twenty-two instructors 
and our institution was the only privately: -owned college to re- 
ceive the classification ‘‘Class A Collegiate Section” by the Com- 
mittee of Education, U.S. War Departmentin 1918. Wewant now 
one or more-young men from every section of the United States. 
Weite for full particulars today. 


Indiana Veterinary College 56 Davidson St.; Indianapolis, Indiana 
ABs SAAS 
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DAIRY CATTLE INCREASING 


| Trend of the Industry in Leading 
Countries Is Shown by Charts in 
Department of Agriculture Publica- 


|} tion 

( Pode wap tan NINE countries each have 

1an 2,000,000 cattle, The Unit 
ed Sinton has not the greatest num- 
ber, as many people suppose, but 
ranks second to India. During the last 
33 years Guernseys led by far all oth- 
er breeds in numbers of pure-bred 
cattle imported info this country, and 


of the five breeds leading the importa- 
tions, four were distinctly dairy types. 


8,750 Guernsey cattle 
were imported; Jerseys ranked sec- 
ond in numbers, with Durhams, in- 
cluding Shorthorns, third, Holsteins 
fourth, and Ayrshires fifth. The vol- 
ume of pure-bred cattle importations 
has been extremely variable. 


More than 


These are a few of many facts about 
the dairy industry that are brought 
out in Circular 7, recently published 





14 | by the United States Department of 


LELO 
























maintain, further increase of milk 
production is obtained by improving 
the yield per cow 

It appears logical that the Unite 
states can best meet changed world 
conditions, first, by increasing simu] 
taneously both the number and qual 
ity of its cattle; second, by constant 
attention to economy of production 
and third, by maintenance of cattle 
raising and dairying in conjunctio: 
with general farming, thus reducing 


dependence on purchased feeds 


Fish Meal as Protein Feed for Hogs 


ISH meal promises to become a 

product of no small importance in 
supplying the deficiency in protein 
feeds, is the report brought back by 
L. R. Highfill, of the Extension Divis 
ion of the University of Florida, who 
has been attending a conference of 
extension swine men at the office of 
the Bureau of Animal Industry at 
Washington. The meeting was at- 
tended by field representatives of the 
Animal Husbandry Division from 
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IMPORTATION OF PURE-BRED CATTLD 


BREEDS; 
Agriculture, which shows, 
| graphic charts, 
| dustry in this country and its 
tion to the world trend. 


| The circular 


chiefly by 
the trend of the -in- 
rela- 


reports statistics of 
cattle in the various countries as far 
back as 1850, when the earliest de- 
pendable information was recorded. 
Compared with other decades the 
world has had more cattle in recent 
years than ever before, although it 
must be remembered population has 
increased also. Owing to the wide va- 
riations in the quality of herds in the 
different countries, the circular says, 
the charts must not be considered as 
an indication of relative meat or dairy 
resources. , 

The circular says the general trend 
of cattle development is: First, work 
animals; next, raising cattle for com- 
mercial beef; and, finally, commercial 
dairying in addition to the business of 
meat production. 

Throughout the world the cattle in- 
dustry shows general growth, but has 
made its greatest advance in regions 
where pasturage and feeds are more 
abundant. 

The recent trend.of cattle develop- 
ment indicates that beef production 
and dairying are progressing, gener- 
ally, outside of the immediate war 
area. 


Countries which depend largely on 
imported feeds appear to maintain 
relatively few cattle in addition to 
their dairy cows, which have grad- 
ually replaced other cattle. 


Dairy cows have shown less fluctu- 
ation in number than total cattle. 
This condition is noteworthy 
throughout the world over Iong per- 
iods including adverse conditions, 
such as disease, drouth, and war. 


European experiences indicate that 
when a country has reached the prac- 





tical limit of cattle the land will 
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INTO THE UNITED STATES, BY LEADING 


FROM 1885 TO 1918 


practically every state in the Union 
In every instance there was reported 
a shortage of tankage as a source ol 
hog feed. 


One day was spent on the Govern- 
ment Farm at Beltsville, Md., where 
for over a year tests have been going 
on to determine the vafue of fish meal 
to replace tankage in the hog’s ration 
The results have been so satisfactory 


that Mr. E. Z. Russell, head of the 
Swine Division, has instructed his 


men throughoui the country to intro- 
duce fish meal to their farmers. 


Fish meal that is being most strong 
ly recommended is being made from 
the whole fish, and not fish scraps. It 
has a high protein percentage, and in 
addition has a high mineral content 
Some users of fish meal believe that 
the splendid results it is giving as a 
hog feed are due in no small degree 
to the mineral content. 

An interesting feature of the con- 
ference was a trip out in the Chesa- 
peake Bay, where the swine men saw 


the fishing boats catching the “fish 
with which to make fish meal. The 


party was then conducted to one of 
the fish factories, where they saw the 
complete process of the manufacture 
of fish meal. 

The feeder hog question also pro- 
voked considerable discussion. Rep 
resentatives from the corn belt states 
brought in reports that an increasing 
demand for feeder hogs is anticipated. 
Last year the supply fell far short of 
the demand. There was, however, an 
important point brought out in this 
connection. Many Southern hogs that 
were bought up as feeder hogs, prov 
ed to be “poor feeders.” 















REASONABLE ASSUMPTION 


“Did you ever see an infernal machine 

“T think s0,” replied Mrs. Chuggins 
“From the way my husband talks to it 
should say that my flivver must be one.’ 
Washington Star. 
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Bur Clover, the Great Winter Cover and Grazing Crop 


— 














TRY SOME BUR CLOVER THIS FALL 


UR clover is one of the finest crops we know, and we believe thou- 
sands of farmers, from central Texas eastward to Virginia, should 
make a start with it this fall. 

It does well on nearly all well drained soils in the territory indicated, 
is a great soil-enricher, a splendid cover crop, and is especially fine on 
permanent pastures with Bermuda. Once thoroughly established, it re- 
seeds itself each year if not plowed under too early, and thus is 
permanent, 

We do not ask you to try it on-a large scale, but we do ask that you 
get five or ten bushels of seed in the bur and plant a half acre or an acre, 
first carefully studying the suggestions elsewhere in this issue for mak- 


ing a success with it. 

















Try some bur clover. We believe you will be glad you did. 
MISS EMMIE YOUNG, GEORGIANA, ALA., BUR CLOVER ON FARM OF C. H. BELL, 
IN A FINE FIELD OF BUR CLOVER SPRINGFIELD, ARK. 
































THIS BUR CLOVER ON FARM OF J. LEB HESTER, DOWNSVILLE, LA., WAS PLANT. BUR CLOVER IN AN ORCHARD, FARM OF R, C, HERRON, ELDRIDGE, ALABAMA, 
ED FIVE YEARS AGO AND HAS RE-SEEDED ITSELF EVERY YEAR SINCE IT IS AN ESPECIALLY FINB COVER. CROP FOR ORCHARDS 
‘ 














BUR CLOVER BELONGING TO C. G. BOBO, 1L.YON, MISS., WHO THIS YEAR HAD 100 ACRES OF THIS GREAT CROP. THIS PICTURE WON SECOND PRIZE IN OUR 
CLOVER CONTEST 


























BUR f 2 SUN RANG 3 vE f COUNTY, ALABAMA REGISTERED POLAND-CHINAS ON BUR CLOVER PASTURE, BERMUDA HILL HOG 
CLOVER IN A SATSUMA ORANGE GROVE, MOBILE COUNT M FARM, R. L. WHITE, OWNER, WOODLAND, MISSISSIPPI 
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EPORTS so far received from North Carolina 

and South Carolina tobacco markets indicate 
that the better grades are selling fully as well as 
last year, but inferior grades are bringing some- 
what reduced prices. 





ARMERS all over the South will be glad of the 

appointment of Hon. A. F. Lever of South Caro- 
lina as a member of the Federal Farm Loan Board. 
As chairman of the House Committee on Agricul- 
ture for several years past, he has rendered mem- 
orable.service to our farmers and will no doubt 
make our farm loan system more efficient. At the 
same time we regret to lose Herbert Quick from 
the Board. 





RIMSON clover seed at $12 per bushel of 60 

pounds seém high, but we doubt if this is mate- 
rially higher than prices for everything else we 
buy. Twenty pounds of seed costing $4 will seed 
an acre, and when we remember that an acre of 
good clover is worth $15 to $25 as a fertilizer, the 
investment for seed would seem a most excellent 
one. Make a start with clover this fall, and then 
next spring save your own planting seed. 





OILING bur clover seed for one minute as de- 

scribed elsewheré in this issué is an excellent 
means of securing quick and uniform germination. 
When bur clover seed are boiled they usually 
come up in a few days, while if not boiled germin- 
ation is slow and irregular, some of the seed not 
coming up for months. Where boiling is practiced 
we would recommend for bur clover the same 
seeding dates as for crimson clover. 





PROPERLY inoculated legumes use the nitrogen 
of the air instead of the nitrogen in the soil. In 
the absence of the proper bacteria, legumes may 
use large quantities of soil nitrogen and thereby 
impoverish the soil the same as corn, oats, wheat 
and other soil-robbing crops. The United States 
Department of Agriculture and many agricultural 
colleges are now supplying inoculating material at a 
very low cost to farmers. Ask your county agent 
for full particulars relative to this matter. 





- YOU are growing crimson clover for the first 
timé, be sure not to neglect the matter of inocu- 
lation. Our favorite method of inoculating is to 
use 500 to 2,000 pounds per acre of soit from a field 
that has successfully grown crimson, red, white or 
alsike clover, scattering it broadcast and harrow- 
ing in with the seed. If such soil is not easily 
available, the prepared cultures may be used with 
very good results. Don’t fail to inoculate if you 
would successfully grow crimson clover. Bur 
clover when sowed in the bur requires no inocu- 
lation. 





a 


PLANS are now being made for vigorously push- 
ing the organization of the American Cotton 
Association in both North and South Carolina 
along the lines set forth in The Progressive 
Farmer of June 7. In order to help the movement 
in North Carolina, a general meeting to promote 
plans for organizing the state will be held in the 
Capitol at Raleigh at 1:30 p.m., Wednesday, August 
6. The State Farmers’ Union, along with other 
agencies, is cordially endorsing the movement, and 
local Union secretaries are asked to give prompt 
attention to an official circular just issued on the 
subject. 





GPEAKING of clover, here’s an interesting ob- 
servation from the Albemarle News: “One Albe- 
marle man makes the statement that in the last 
ten years he has observed that every man who has 
put in clover has also painted his house and out- 
houses!” There are two ways to explain this fact: 
Explanation No. 1 is that a man who is progres- 
sive enough to grow clover regularly is also pro- 
gressive enough to wish to live in a painted house. 
Explanation No. 2 is that a man who grows clover 
regularly soon gets his land to such a state of pro- 


ductiveness that he can afford to paint his house. 
We will let each reader decide which explanation 
is right—but our belief is that both are. 


Make the Farmer’s Rights Plainer 


HERE is no doubt in the mind of the intelli- 
gent that the amendments to the 
Sherman anti-trust act which Congress has 





layman 
passed were intended to permit farmers’ codper- 
buy and sell collectively 
But these amendments 


ative organizations to 
without violating the law. 
were not enough for the lawyers, as is shown by 
the indictments of the Chicago milk producers by 
the city and Federal legal officers. 


Consequently, there is now before Congress an 
amendment to the Sherman anti-trust law which 
removes any question of the legality of collective 
bargaining on the part of farmers’ coéperative or- 
ganizations. We suggest to our readers that they 
write their Congressmen urging that this or some 
other amendment to the Sherman anti-trust act be 
passed which will make certain that the right to 
collective bargaining on the part of farmers can- 
not be misungerstood by State or Federal depart- 
ments of justice. 





Stop Soil-washing and Grow Legumes 





HERE are two lessons particularly that we 
believe may well be drawn from the letters 
and special articles in this “Rich Lands Spe- 
Farmer. The first of 
these is the need for stopping or reducing to the 


cial” of The Progressive 
lowest possible minimum the soil-washing that is 
all the 
and the second is the need for 


wasting literally millions of dollars over 
South every year, 
legumes on every poSsible acre every year to add 
far the biggest needs of 


nitrogen and humus, by 


most Southern soils. 
Probably 90 per cent of all cultivated lands in the 
South are subject to more or less erosion, and to at- 


tempt to build up such lands without first stopping 


the washing is little different from pouring water 
through a sieve. On cultivated lands, the broad 
terrace, properly laid out and constructed, must 


always come first as a means of stopping washing; 
but it should be supplemented with cover crops, 
both winter and summer, an abundance of vege- 
table matter plowed into the soil, and deep plow- 
ing. 

After we have reduced washing to a minimum, 
we are ready to do some soil-building, and for 
this purpose summer and winter legumes must 
come first. Nearly all good farmers now grow peas, 
soy beans, velvet beans or peanuts with their corn 
and peas, beans or lespedeza after their small 
grain, but this is not enough. To these summer- 
growing legumes we must add those that grow in 
winter and early spring, particularly crimson and 
bur clovers and vetch. The liberal use of these 
in conjunction with the summer legumes will 
mean more nitrogen and humus and bigger yields. 





Keep Plenty of Stationery, Stamps and 
a Laas 


O FARMER who considers himself half-way 
up-to-date ought to depend on buying a 
stamp or two at the time, or an occasional 

postal card just when he wishes to use one. Many 
a farmer wastes 25 cents of time buying a 2-cent 
stamp. 

Now that postal cards have gotten back to the 
standard permanent price of one cent, and postage 
stamps to the old price of two cents, every farmer 
ought to make it a rule to buy a hundred stamps 
and a hundred postal cards at a time and keep a 
supply always on hand. It is also foolish to buy 
one or two pencils at a time instead of buying by 
the dozen. 





Printed stationery offers so many advantages 
that its use ought to be the rule rather than the 
exception. For $10.78 the United States Govern- 
ment will furnish you 500 ready stamped, two-cent 
envelopes with your name amd address neatly 


’ 
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printed in upper left-hand corner. 
since $10 of the $10.78 represents postage, 
velopes (which are of good quality) toget 
the address on 
them, Any 
postmaster will take man 
who gets a letter from you in one of these envel- 
opes will have greater respect for you and greater 
confidence in you than if your letter went to him 
in an ordinary plain envelope. 


[In other words, 
the en- 
her with 
neat printing of your name and 
costs you all together only 78 cents. 


your order, and every 


For a few dollars, too, your local printer will also 
print a thousand letterheads for you with your 
name, address, farm name, and everything you wish 
to add about your farm and its specialities. 

The man who wishes to adopt progressive busi- 
ness habits must make it easy to do these things, 
Even the smaller farmer should buy fifty or a hun- 
dred postal cards and fifty or a hundred stamped 
envelopes at a time, together with an appropriate 
quantity of stationery; while no farmer who buys 
or sells by mail should think of doing business 
without printed stationery and envelopes. The 
folly of buying one or two stamps at a time, one 
postal card at a time, one pencil or pen at a time, 
should be self-evident. The time wasted amounts 
from two to ten times as much as the article costs, 


Select Planting Seed for Next Year 


T THE experiment stations in many states 

where varieties of various crops are tested un- 

der identically the same conditions, some va- 
rieties outyield others by as much as 50 per cent. 
The expense of growing the best and poorest varie- 
ties is just the same except for the slight addi- 
tional cost of harvesting the best crops. 








Of course it is best to secure the seed of a first- 
class variety when attempting to improve the crop, 
but it is also absolutely necessary to carefully se- 
lect the seed in the field every year, to prevent the 
It is probably advisable to 
test out a number of varieties to find the best one 
careful selection in the field to make 


seed from running out. 


and then by 
it better. 

Summer and fall is the time to carefully select 
cotton, corn, peas, soy beans and other seed in the 
field. Get in touch with the county agent at once 
and get him to assist you in selecting seed. 


Order Your Copy of the Yearbook Now 


HE new 1918 “Yearbook” of the United 

States Department. of Agriculture is now just 

off the press. Every Progressive Farmer 
reader who has not already received a copy will do 
well to ask for one. A request (the book is free 
as long as the supply lasts) may be sent either to 
your Congressman or to the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington. 








In addition to the valuable statistics regarding 
all crops and farm products, the annual report of 
Secretary Houston, etc., the Yearbook contains 
more than a score of special articles which should 
be of general interest. We call attention espec- 
ially to the thorough-going and carefully prepared 
articles on cotton warehouses and warehousing; 
home mixing of fertilizers; modern methods of 
corn culture; community poultry breeding; houses 
for farm workers, and ways of getting electric 
light and power from small streams. Readers in- 
terested in any of the subjects mentioned will find 
this edition of the Yearbook especially helpful. 


A Thought for the Week 


T= MY thinking, the Christian church stands 








not only at the center of philanthrophy but 

at the center of science, at the center of phil- 
osophy, at the center of politics—in short, at the 
center of sentiment and thinking life; and the 
business of the Christian church, of the Christian 
minister is to show the spiritual relation of men to 
the great world processes, whether they be physi- 
cal or spiritual. It is nothing less than to show 
the plan of life. I wonder if any of you realize 
how hungry men’s minds are for a complete and 
satisfactory explanation of life—Woodrow Wil- 
son. 
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By CLARENCE POE 


HILLTOP FARM NOTES 








“Aaron Finished Paying for His Land 
Last Winter” 


, ARON finished paying for his land last win- 
ter.” This was the remark I heard about one 
of my young neighbors the other day, and 

the phrase kept coming back to my mind. I hadn’t 

known much about Aaron, but after this remark, I 

felt that I knew a good deal about him. And I kept 

thinking about him. 


Aaron is evidently a young man of ambition. 
He did not inherit land, but he did inherit—or de- 
velop—a wholesome desire to get ahead in the 
world. He was not content to remain a landless 
tenant. He had ambition, which is about the first 


essential for progress. 


In the second place, Aaron had industry. A man 
may have all the ambition on earth, but it will take 
him nowhere without industry. 

And in the third place, Aaron had thrift. That 
is to say, he knew how to take care of his money 


after he made it. 


Of these three things I feel confident—namely, 
that Aaron has ambition, industry, thrift. If he 
had lacked any one of these three qualities, I 
should hardly have heard about his rising to the 
dignity of a freeholder. And I strongly suspect 
that Aaron has another asset equally as valuable 
namely, a good, sensible 





as any of the other three 
wife. While Aaron is “diligent to know the state 
of his flocks and looks well to his herds,” his wife 
on the inside of the home no doubt helps as only 


a thrifty wife can do. She no doubt knows how to 


avoid all waste, how to get the most service out of 

clothing, the best results from food, and -by en- 

couragement and advice has steadily helped Aaron 

on to the happier station they have now reached. 
a 


Why Landlords and Agricultural Leaders 
Should Do Farm Work 


LL of these reflections came to my mind as I 
A wore in my blossoming cotton field the 

other day. Which reminds me to say that I 
believe every demonstration agent, every agricul- 
tural teacher, every agricultural college president, 
every agricultural editor, every head of an agri- 
cultural organization, and every leader in any line 
of agricultural effort ought to be made to spend at 
least two weeks each year doing actual manual 
work on the farm. Such a plan will do much, both 
actually and figuratively, to keep him “near the 
soil” and with a genuine understanding of the 
farmer’s problems. 


I also believe that every important landowner, 
whether he lives in town or country, ought to 
spend at least two weeks each year doing farm 
work, I once heard a great preacher explain the 
difference between mere belief and conviction by 
saying that a man may have-all his life a belief 
that hornets have hot tempers. Some day he acci- 
dentally breaks up a hornet’s nest and ever after 
his belief is a conviction! Now in the same way, 
a landowner may have a belief that he ought to 
get rid of rocks and stumps in his field, but when 
he actually gets behind the plow-handles, the be- 
lief becomes a conviction—and the conviction is 
likely to get results. And once a man makes up 
his mind that he is going to get rid of stumps or 
rocks, it is astonishing how fast the work can be 
done. I proved that to my satisfaction this spring. 
Moreover, if a landlord works a day or so every 
now and then with wornout, antiquated, labor- 
wasting tools and machinery, the belief about the 
value of improved machinery will also become a 
conviction. And so on. 


Turning to the broader aspects of the farm work 
question, I am also interested to see how many 
men of thought and leadership are turning to 
the idea expressed sometime ago by Mr. Arthur 
M. Judy: : 


“Well may we question whether any civili- 
zation will permanently endure until one comes 
nto existence which calls every man, woman, 
ind child, part of the day to physical toil in 


the open, part of the day to mental toil within 
doors. That only can be the complete life of a 
human being, that only the perfect life of a 
nation.” 

& 


“No Spray, No Pay” 


Tee is another thing about which, in my 
case, belief has this year turned into convic- 
tion. That is with regard to the importance 
of spraying. Two: of the men on my farm were 
sick at one time this spring, when work was most 
pressing; andvabout the time they got up a rainy 
spell set in. “The result was that we have had all 
this season one long fight with General Green. 
The season has again illustrated the truth of John 
Charles McNeill’s observation: 
“But whe'r hit rain, or whe'r hit shine, 
Dat crab grass gwine ter grow.” 
Well, when the time came for the third spraying of 
the peaches, we were so busy on the farm, I decided 
to risk letting the spraying alone. But I know 
better now. The losses I have suffered have 
changed mere belief into conviction, “No spray, 
no pay” is about the best motto I know for fruit 
growers. 
x 


Watch the Weather Report 


Tis rainy spell in May I have just mentioned 
taught me another lesson. This is as to the 
value of watching the Weather Bureau report 

And by this I mean not only the weather man’s 

daily or weekly prediction, but his “monthly sum- 

mary” as well. The first of each month, or oftener, 
you will remember, he issues a statement showing 
what is the year’s “excess” or “deficiency” in rain- 
fall up to that date. That is what I have learned to 
watch. Whenever I notice that the “accumulated 
deficiency to date” is 6 or 7 inches—that is to say, 
that up to date, we lack 6 or 7 inches of having had 
as much rain as the average for this period of the 
year—I look out. The Lord has a way of evening 
things up as He goes along, and while such a 





A FAVORITE POEM: “LINCOLN, THE 
MAN OF THE PEOPLE” 


IFTY-EIGHT years ago this month, Abraham Lin- 
F coin delivered his first message to an American 

Congress. Fifty-six years ago this month, he de- 
‘livered his famous Gettysburg address in which he 
immortalized the phrase, “government of the people, 
by the people, for the people’’—a phrase which, since 
our victory over Germany, embodies more truly than 
ever before the hope of the whole world. It seems 
a fitting time therefore to reprint what is in our opin- 
ion, the finest tribute to Lincoln in all literature. The 
author is Edwin Markham whose yet more famous 
poem, “The Man With The Hoe,” appeared in last 
week's Progressive Farmer,:— 


When the Norn Mother saw the Whirlwind Hour 
Greatening and darkening as it hurried on, 

She left the Heaven of Heroes and came down 
To make a man to meet the mortal need. 

She took the tired clay of the common road— 
Clay warm yet with the genial heat of Earth, 
Dashed through it all a strain of prophecy; 
Tempered the heap with thrill of human tears; 
Then mixed a laughter with the serious stuff. 
Into the shape she breathed a flame to light 
That tender, tragic, ever-changing face. 

Here was a man to hold against the world, 

A man to match the mountains and the sea. 





The 
The 
The 
The 
The 
The 
The 


color of the ground was in him, the red earth; 
smack and tang of elemental things; 
rectitude and patience of the cliff; 
good-will of the rain that loves all leaves; 
friendly welcome of the wayside well; 
courage of the bird that dares the sea; 
gladness of the wind that shakes the corn; 
The pity of the snow that hides all scars; 

The secrery of streams that make their way 
Beneath the mountaia to the rifted rock; 

The tolerance and equity of light 

That gives as freely to the shrinking flower 
As to the great oak flaring to the wind— 

To the grave’s low hill as to the Matterhorn 
That shouders out the sky. 


Sprung from the West, 
The strength of virgin forests braced his mind, 
The hush of spacious prairies stilled his soul. 
Up from log cabin to the Capitol, 
One fire was on his spirit, one resolve— 
To send the keen ax to the root of wrong, 
Clearing a free way for the feet of God. 
And evermore he burned to do his deed 
With the fine stroke and gesture of a king: 
He built the rail-pile as he built the state, 
Pouring his splendid strength through every blow, 
The conscience of him testing every stroke, 
To make his deed the measure of a man 


So came the Captain with the mighty heart; 
And when the judgment thunders split the house, 
Wrenching the rafters from their ancient rest, 
He held the ridgepole up, and spiked again 
The rafters of the Home. He held his place— 
Held the long purpose like a growing tree— 
Held on through blame and faltered not at praise 
And when he fell in whirlwind, he went down 
As when a lordly cedar, green with boughs, 
Goes down with a great shout upon the hills, 
And leaves a lonesome place against the sky. 

° —Edwin Markham 
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deficiency may be carried along for several months 
before the debt is settled, the safest thing is to 
get ready for a sudden settlement at any time. It’s 
a good idea to watch the weather report. 
& 
Making Farming a Fine Art 

TOOK a Sunday dinner the other day with a 
| ‘armer-acquaintance of whom one may well 

say, “May his tribe increase!” 

To this man farming is a fine art. He bought 
most of his land years ago when it was galled and 
gullied, almost “worn out” as most of the neighbors 
thought. He has made it his life-work to nurse 
these acres back to health and fruitful comeliness. 
He has thought of himself as trustee for the 
Almighty, the responsible care-taker for a portion 
of God’s footstool. He has had for his ideal the 
saying of Carlyle’s: “Oh, it is great and there is 
no other greatness, to make some nook of God’s 
creation more fruitful, better, more worthy of 
God!” And this truest greatness of our friend has 
most assuredly won. 

It was an inspiration to walk over his beautiful 
fields and find with what surgeon-like skill he had 
healed a bleeding gully-wound at this point; how 
carefully he had laid off a land-saving terrace on 
this hillside; how wisely he had brought yonder 
water-seeped bottom into beauty and productive- 
ness by means of tile drainage; how happily he 
had made straight a crooked stream and thereby 
made more shapely a promising field; how pru- 
dently he had converted a tract unfit for tillage 
into a fruitful pasture; and with what concern for 
the beautiful he had nurtured the giant oaks and 


the flowering vines and shrubbery which surround- 
.ed the fair home and gardens. 


As we walked and talked with this man, we 
found in him the same glorious, ennobling passion 
which dignifies the true artist, no matter in what 
work he may be engaged. No sculptor working 
out his dream in marble, no painter striving to 
put a God-given ideal on canvas, no great-hearted 
surgeon seeking to heal a broken human body and 
make it whole again, has more truly the artist-soul 
than this farmer. For him life has a meaning, and 
this meaning has comforted him. The ancient 
prophet said, “Where there is no vision, the people 
perish”; and the same thing is true of an individ- 
ual. Where there is no vision, the man perishes. 
This farmer has had a vision. Years ago he caught 
a vision of what his farm ought to be, and year by 
year, by prudence and economy—not by any waste- 
ful expenditure, for he has never been wealthy— 
he has worked toward the realization of this vision, 

“ 


Training Sons to Carry on One’s Work 


ND as this man sat under His great baks and 
A tes with his sons, another illustration of 

the fine spirit of the true artist spoke itself 
out. This man wishes his work to live on after 
him. It will, of course, live in some fashion, but 
he wishes it to live worthily. Do you remember 
that wonderful “prayer of Moses, the man of 
God,” in the 90th Psalm—how in his ripe old age 
the burden of Moses’ heart utters itself in the 
unforgettable petition, “And establish Thou the 
work of our hands upon us; yea, the work of our 
hands, establish Thou it!” 

In like fashion our farmer-friend spoke of his 
work.- He wishes his sons to take up the task 
where he must sometime drop it, and carry it on. 
And it gladdens his age to feel that they will do so. 
In this man’s love for the soit, in his genuine ap- 
preciation for the very earth of which he has been 
God’s caretaker, and his earnest wish to have his 
sons carry it on after him, one finds the spirit back 
of the ancient estates and country homes of Eng- 
land; the spirit, too, which reveals itself among 
the ancient nobility of Japan who have a bitter 
word of reproach for which there is no actual 
equivalent in English, but which means “a seller 
of the ancestral land.” In the philosophy of Old 
Japan, the love and labor which one’s father and 
mother, and their fathers and mothers before them, 
have put on a piece of land have hallowed that land. 
It has become too personal, too sacred, to be re- 
garded as a mere commodity to be sold for gain. 
We need more of this spirit in America. 





Favorite Bible Verses Selected by 
Readers 


O, EVERY one that thirsteth, come ye 

to the waters, and he that hath no money; 

come ye, buy and eat; yea, come, buy wine 

and milk without money, and without price.— 

Isaiah 55:1. : 

And the King shall answer and say unto them, 

Verily I say unto you, Inasmuch as ye have done 

it unto one of the least of these my brethren, ye 
have done it unto me.—Matthew 25 :40. 
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VAILE-KIMES 


WATER SUPPLY SYSTEMS 


et 
ML 


41% 
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If pays 
for pays, 
Quickly 


When you buy a water supply sys- 
tem, don’t buy a cheap assembled make- 
shift. A V&K Water Supply System 
will pay for itself in a short time. A 
cheap system is a constant expense. a 
constant bother and_  disappointmeat 
and, in the end, is much more expensive 
than a V&K would be. 

“MAKE YOUR HOME MODERN 

You should have a first class water 
supply system. It will make your home 
modern. It will make it a fine place 
fer you and your family to live. It 
will save you hours of time and will add 





wife and children, . Health and happi- 


mess come with it. 


Write now, for the V&K_ book that 
tells all about water supply systems, 
It will help you in choosing one for 

your home and your work. 


Sign and mail the coupon. 
THE VAILE-KIMES CO. 
Dayton, Ohio 








The mi 
ee Th 


Compan ry 
Dept.7-2 Dayton, oO. Rap 
Gentlemen :— 

Please send me without 
obligation a copy of your book, “The 
Modern Way.” 


Name 
Address 




















Reid’s 
MILK COOLER 


Get one now. Savethe 
usual sour milk losses. 
Drives out animalodors 
» and garlicky flavor. By 
y far the most efficient 
and easily cleaned 
cooler made. Prompt 
shipment of orders. 


Write for prices at once 
or ask your dealer. 


A. Hi. REID CREAMERY 
AND DAIRY SUPPLY CO. 


69th St. and Haverford Ave. 
Philadeiphia, Pa. 


THE- SELF-OILING - WINDMILL 


has Scoame 80 pular in ite first four yeare th 
thousands have ng called for to replace, on = 
id towers, other makes of mills, and to replace, at 
\— cost, the aoe ating - pe | parties 
Aermotors, making th oile 
ing. Itsenclosed santen te 
keeps in theoil and 
eeps out dust an 
rain, The Splash Oil- 
em constantly 
floods every bearing with oil, pre- 
venting wear and enabling the 
mill to pump in the lightest breeze. A 
The oil supply is renewed once a year. 
uble Gears are used, — ieee half the load. 
e make Gasoline Engines, unps Tanks, 
Water Supply Frame Saws, 


oods 
Write AERMOTOR C0., 2500 Tweitth $t., Chicago 




























to paint your bern with it, wan it a to paint 
THERW AX Liquid Paint. Write tr 














KODAKS 


KODAK FINISHING, DEVELOPING, 
PRINTING AND ENLARGING 
WE ALSO SELL KODAKS AND FILMS, 
Write for our complete price list. 


LOLLAR’S KODAK PARLOR, 
Lyric Building, 


Box 922, BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 














—THE HOOSIER POULTRY FARM— 
Has 75 varieties of pure-bred land and 
water fowls, Chickens, Geese, Ducks, 
Guineas and Turkeys. Also pedigreed 
Airedale Pups for sale. Send 3c stamp 
for catalog. . aaa this paper when 
yee Add 

J. R. SCI RCLE,. 





THORNTOWN, IND. 








Don’t Throw hes This Paper 


N throw away a copy of The Progressive 
Farmer. If you don't file your paper for future 
reference, then give the paper to some farmer, 
farm woman or farm boy. 


























Our Farm Women 


Edited by Mrs. W. N. HUTT 























REST 


EST is not quitting 
The busy career; 
Rest is the fitting 
Of self to one’s sphere: 





’Tis the brook's motion, 
Clear without strife; 
Fleeting to ocean, 
After it’s life: 


‘Tis loving and serving 
The highest and best; 
'Tis onward, unswerving; 
And this is true rest. 
—Goethe. 











From Our Correspondents 


HERE came a touching letter from 
a mother who was grieving for her 
son who never will come back except 
as a sweet guardian spirit. She said: 
“I could stand it better if I had him 


| buried here where I could see that 
years to your life, and the lives of your | 


his grave was cared for.” 

Dear little mother, do not let that 
cause you one instant’s grief, for ev- 
ery grave of every soldier, sailor, 
nurse and other person who died in 
the service of our country was given 
personal attention on Decoration Day 
—seventy thousand American graves 
in France. The American Red Cross 
gave $3,000 toward this and France 
gave the rest. 

And long after we and our children 
ind our children’s children are gone, 
France will honor herself by honor- 
ing the American graves made in sav- 
ing her from the Germans. 

* * * 


“The mother of children” may be 
glad to know of the “Pocket Nature 
Library” published by Doubleday, 
Page and Co., Garden City, N. Y. It 
contains four small pocket-size books, 
the titles‘of which are “The Butterfly 
Guide”, “The Bird Guide”, “The Flow- 
er Guide”, and “The Tree Guide.” The 
illustrations on each page are beauti- 
fully colored. 

I suggest when you go for your 
hikes that you take your books with 
you and then you will not come home 
“rested but not educated.” I have 
found the leather binding worth the 
difference between it and the cheaper 
binding. 

k * * 

To keep insects away from the baby 
is not impossible, in spite of what 
“Young Mother” says. It is a shame 
to have baby’s tender, sensitive skin 
disfigured with the poison of pestifer- 
ous insects. 

For fear the bites comes from bed 
bugs, take the bedding out in the sun 
and examine and whip it well. Wash 
the bed well with gasoline to remove 
bugs and eggs. Repeat frequently. 

For fleas, sun and whip the bed- 
ding; clean dust from all crevices; 
and wipe the floor and boarding near 
the baby’s cot well with kerosene. 

For mosquitoes, stable flies and 
other biting insects with wings, cover 
the cot with cotton fly screening, let- 
ting it come well to the floor on each 
side, 

* * * 

“The customary picnic sandwiches, 
cakes and boiled eggs do not appeal 
to us. Can you not suggest some- 
thing that is more fun and is rather a 


| surprise?” 


There is no reason why rolls or 
slices of light bread can not be taken 
and either buttered as one eats them 
or toasted over the fire then buttered 
while hot. 

Sméked breakfast strip cooked over 
the fire is good when laid in the roll 
and eaten hot. The boys can make 
the long forked sticks. 

Potatoes and corn can be roasted 
in the ashes, as can fish wrapped in 





wet newspaper and clay. 


A tripod can be built above the fire 
and eggs, corn or coffee made. It is 
real fun to cook pieces of beefsteak, 
ham, frankfurters or cheese on point- 
ed forked sticks over glowing coals. 

Radishes and onions can be wrap- 
ped in moist paper and then in oiled 
or waxed. Tomatoes are always en- 
joyed. As to salads, potato, egg, let- 
tuce, chicken or cabbage is good. 
Canned vegetables can be taken to a 
picnic and heated, if a frying pan is 
carried along, and fish can be fried or 
a Boston rarebit made. 

Little crisp cookies like gingersnaps 
or lemon wafers are better than 
layer cake, for they carry better and 
can be used for a jelly sandwich, made 
by the eater. 

Pickles should attend every picnic, 
for they remove the flatness of luke- 
warm food. Ice can be carried if one 
puts it in a well covered tub, and even 
ice cream can be carried frozen or 
made after one reaches the picnic 
grounds. 


“The dog was not mad, but it snap- 
ped at me when I tried to carry it 
out.” If one will put a towel over the 
dog’s head before picking him up he 
will be wondering what has happen- 
ed and forget to protest. It is a sim- 
ple and atuctive scheme. 


‘Dried Corn 


ORN is excellent for winter cook- 
ing when dried and is much easier 
to keep than it is when canned. 





Select ears that are just right to 
cook. Cut from the cob and spread 
on a clean cloth in the hot sunshine. 
Dry as you would fruit, being careful 
to cover at night to protect from the 
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dew. When it is well dried, 
away in a dry place. 

When ready to cook, cover with wa. 
ter and soak over night then cook as 
fresh corn is cooked. If it is a little 
tough, add a pinch of soda. 

MRS. H. TERRY, 
Texas. 


put it 


Detroit, 


Mistakes Some Women Make With 
the Soil 


HEY stir the earth in the flower 

pots just after watering. 

They do not break the crust in the 
garden as soon as the ground is work- 
able after each rain, to prevent the 
escape of moisture. 


They put sour-land plants from 
swamps in soil suited to upland plants 
and vice-versa. 

They do not imitate nature in wa- 
tering the ground when it is shady, 
They put potted plants in soil from 
which a previous plant has extracted 
the nourishment. 

They sprinkle a little each day 
when they should water well, let dry 
and then water well again. This per- 
mits necessary air to get to the roots. 

They think they can get best results 
by preparing the garden when ready 
to plant the seeds. It should be ma- 
nured and deeply plowed or spaded 
when the crop is taken off. 

They use the same spot of earth for 
the same type of crop year after 
year. 

They plant the family orchard on 
freshly cleared ground. It should be 
planted to peas for a year before the 
trees are put in. 








Liberty Biscuits 


One pint each oatmeal and graham flour, 
% pint white flour, 1 teaspoon soda, 1 heap- 
ing tablespoon lard, Sift the white flour on 
a cloth or board. Mix the other ingredients 
in a bowl, add barely enough sour milk te 
to make a stiff dough; turn out on the 
white flour, knead roll thin, cut and bake a 
rich brown, MRS, THERA JACKSON, 

Rio, La, 








HOW THE FARM WOMAN CAN GET THE PROPER AMOUNT 
OF SPENDING MONEY 





[The subject for discussion in August will be “How to Promote Rural 
Neighborliness and a Satisfying Degree of Social Life and Recreation.” ] 








The Ideas of Many Women 


NE of the’ most cultured, refined 

and educated women I have ever 
known had a corn patch in her hus- 
band’s fieid last year. and she did ev- 
ery particle of the work except the 
plowing, which her husband did. She 
said her hands got a little rough at 
gathering time, “but never- mind, I 
have a made me a nice patch of 
corn,” she said. She also raises pure- 
bred poultry to sell and eggs for set- 
ting, turkeys, and does beautiful 
fancy work to sell. * 


Another woman near me is a credit 
to our neighborhood. Her husband 
does not own sufficient land for his 
own uses. This energetic woman, who 
has a large bunch of children, is up and 
doing. She rents land herself and’she 
and the children tend it. In the fall 
she takes her little crowd and they 
pick cotton and peas.. Several years 
ago she bought a pea thresher, and 
after harvesting time was over she 
would take her thresher and go from 
house to house threshing peas for so 
much per bushel. It was a great help 


‘to the farmers. 


This woman does not neglect her 
house work either. She keeps the 
cleanest house I nearly ever saw, 
and is in one of the most attractive 
country homes I almost ever visited. 
She has put many a nice piece of fur- 
niture and musical instrument in her 
house. with her own money, besides 
buying all her own dresses. She also 
paid $100 on an automobile a few 
years ago when her husband purchas- 
ed a car. 

Another woman that I know has a 


little cotton patch near the house ev- 
ery year. Her husband does the plow- 
ing and she does the rest. She also 
makes a specialty of lady peas for ta- 
ble use. She sells them dried to home 
and city customers at a fancy price. 
She sells early sweet potatoes at an 
attractive price also. 


One young married woman within 
my knowledge wanted to raise $100 
for a special trip. She racked her 
brain for awhile, then solved the 
problem. Her husband’s land was 
upland and required some fertilizing 
and more cultivation than the swamp 
land did, but she got her husband to 
advance the money to her to buy the 
fertilizer and seed Irish potatoes, and 
she tried her luck in the potato busi- 
ness. It was then early spring. She 
did every particle of the work herself 
except the plowing. She cleared her 
hundred dollars and took her trip to 
the World’s Exposition. The pota- 
toes came off in time for her husband 
to make a nice crop of sweet potatoes. 
The small Irish potatoes were spread 
under the grape vine and were used 
for seed for the fall Irish potatoes. 
Instead of the woman being in debt 


to her husband on settling up day, he 


was in debt to her. 

Some women I know, raise tobacco, 
cabbage, collard and tomato plants 
and sell the plants to their neighbors 
in the spring. 

I heard recently of a woman’s suc- 
cess at turkey-raising. She does not 
live very far from me, and I hope to 
visit her in the near future. She has 
140 young turkeys, and says she hopes 
to clear $500 on them. 


Why can’t more women have betteh | 
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health and more spending money by 
coing simple farming or out door 
rk than by straining their eyesight 
weakening their lungs by doing 
cy work or in-door work or per- 
; not making any effort at all to 
earn a little pin-money? 
MRS. W 

Point Caswell, N. ( 


T. RAWLS. 


Advertise and Ship by Parcel Post 
0 COURSE will have to ad- 

vertise your poultry and eggs but 
it certainly will pay. I- had a few 
birds for sale and lots of eggs, so I 
put my advertisement in the paper 
eatly in the spring, and the results 
were pleasing. From a yard of 65 
birds I sold $51.50 worth of poultry 
and $105.25 worth of eggs, sit 250 eggs 
and averaged using one-half dozen 
per day, all the first of January, 1919. 
Quality is my motto. I find that it is 
a good advertisement. 

The expense is but very little, as 
farmers should raise everything poul- 
try needs except grits. 

Always ship eggs in crates, care- 
fully packed, and poultry in light 
coops if possible. 

Another way of making a little 
spending money is to have two or 
three extra cows, and selling milk and 
butter. Keep milk and butter sani- 
tary by giving the cows proper at- 
tention and keeping milk vessels 
scalded and aired well, and get you a 
city customer. Ship butter by parcel 
post wrapped in wax paper. Place in 
boxes, make a neat bundle, and after 
you get a customer it will be no trou- 
ble to keep one. 

MRS. C. N. WRIGHT. 

Tiplersville, Miss. 


you 





The Money That Might Go to a 
Servant 


jf I were to charge for performing 
the household duties as some wives 
do I guess would have more pin 
money than I needed, as I do the 
cooking and ironing for the family of 
nine, besides caring for the babies, 
poultry, milk and butter, helping with 
the garden and many other things. 


The main source from which my 
spending money comes is butter, 
though I sell eggs and other little 


things from the farm. We have been 
milking two or three cows this year, 
and after feeding the family and 
young calves I have sold a weekly 
surplus of from six to ten pounds at 
50 cents per pound. I help to do the 
milking. It is then placed in a mar- 
ket basket and delivered in a Ford 
twice a week. 

I have several satisfied customers, 
some whom I have furnished butter 
for about two years. 

[ remember the first butter I ever 
tried to sell (about ten years ago) 
was sent to market in a bucket, bulk 
form, and although it was probably as 
g00d as the butter I now send it was 
not attractive looking and did not sell 
like hot cakes either, and there were 
no return calls. 

Now I can sell all I have to spare, 
and it has not only afforded me some 
Spending money, but I have $100 
worth of W. S. S. bought last year, 
and a nice sum deposited in one of 
our local banks this year to be used 
in any way that I please. 

MRS. G. R. GODDARD, Jr. 

Washington, Ga. 


How One Girl Earned Her College 
Money by Tutoring 


ARM girls need as much education 

as city girls. I finished high school 
last year and decided to go to college. 

ut where was the money to come 
from? I puzzled over this a long 
time. Finally I sent my applitation 
blank in anyway, trusting to luck for 
the money 





Che dean wrote me that I would 
have to read two more orations in 


Cicero, and one of Emerson’s Essays 


before I could enter the A. B 
as a full freshman It 


1 


money to go to college on too 
it up in despair 
lege education 
away 


were swiftly 


The next day I heard some of 
schoolmates talking, “Miss 


get a tutor this summer I'm way 


behind on Cicero,” said the banker's 
“She told me that I would 
have to get down and study hard on| 
and | 


daughter 


English. I’m behind on essays 


| fave 


my 
Brown 
said I would flunk on Latin if I didn’t | 


course 
was already 
the first of August, and I could not 
read the Latin and English and make 


My dreams of a col- | 


fading 


short stories, and I simply can’t study | 


by myself,” said another girl. 
There was my chance. 


I had made} 


pretty good ‘grades in Latin and Eng- | 


lish, and I knew I could tutor if I 


tried hard enough, 


I walked up to the girls and told | 
them I would tutor them for 25 cents | 


a lesson, if they would find as many 
as five girls who needed to be tutored. 


They fell upon my neck and declar- | 


ed that they knew of 20 girls at least 
who would be glad to have me for a 


tutor. 

It was all arranged. 
five lessons a week for 
classes. 


the 


ed peacefully. 


had assigned “Emerson’s Essay On 
Manners” in English, and my task 


was to get it into my mind clearly 


enough to be able to ask questions on 


it. This was accomplished after sev- | 


eral readings. 

I was somewhat nervous on the first 
class, but I soon got over that. 

Time flew. At the end of three weeks 
we had finished the two books of 
Cicero, and essays and short stories 
in English. The girls had improved 
much in their work. As for me, I was 
well prepared to pass the entrance 
examinations on the subjects, and I 
had $60 in cash. This was enough to 
start to college on. 

ETHEL ROBINSON. 

Forest City, N. C. 





Ten Ways of Getting Spending 
Money 


BY SCIENTIFIC raising and selling 
of poultry. 

2. By wise 
eggs and milk. 

3. By letting the children earn their 
own spending money instead of giv- 
ing it to them. 

4. By canning fruits and vegetables 
to avoid buying them and by selling 
all surplus quantities. 

5. By having a small garden of her 
own and selling the yield therefrom. 

6. By starting a bank account or 
joining a Christmas savings club. 

7. By keeping an account of expen- 
ditures as well as savings. 

8. By not patronizing fake advertis- 
ers. 


marketing of butter, 


There were nine in my Latin | 
class, and seven in my English class. 

The night before my first lesson I 
bent over my Latin dictionary, while 
father, mother and the children snor- 
I had to look up a 
great many words, but I finally got a 
smooth translation for the Latin. I 


I was to have} 
two | 





| 


| 





| 
| 





9. By buying a good book on thrift | 


or household management and fol- 
lowing its advice. 

10. By charging her husband fifteen 
cents an hour for all of more than 


eight hours that she does about the | 


household, with double this charge 
for Sunday work. 
MRS. R. S. WEST. 
Pensacola, Fla. 





CHARIOT-TEARS 


Ezra Winrow—I hear you swapped autty- 
mobiles with Si Skinner yesterday. Who 
got the wust of the bargain, Hi? 


Hi Huskins—W-a-ll, the one I got thrust 
on me is sufferin’ horribly from ague, an’ 
balks quite a lot 'count uv missin’ on each 
anda every cylinder off an’ on, but I heerd 
this mornin’ that Si is huntin’ fer the jus- 
tice uv the peace in order to swear out a 
warrant for somebody.—Buffalo Express. 


| 


i 
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A big help in summer 


No question about it, Keds are a wonderful 
help. They keep your feet comfortable in 
the,hottest weather. 


Specially made for this purpose, Keds are 
practical summer shoes. They’re suitable 
for every occasion—work in the fields, busi- 
ness in town, outings, sports or odd jobs 
around the house. 


Keds never tire you—and you never tire of 
Keds. It’s goodbye to leather, once you wear 
these canvas rubber-soled shoes. And you'll 
find them as good as they’re good-looking. 


Ask forthese quality shoes at any good shoe- 
store. You should be able to get just the kind 
youwant. There are many different styles for 
each member of the family. The name “Keds” 
is stamped on the sole of the genuine, 


United States Rubber Company 


Keds 











J. C. BICKERS, of Georgia, is employed in a store and works “ten 
hours each day, yet he was able to make during his spare time in June 


a total o $81.05 


This is of course good pay for spare time, but almost every man and 
woman waste a great deal of valuable spare time, which could be used 
to good advantage as The Progressive Farmer agent. 


In every farming community the possibilities of our agent are un- 
limited. Hundreds of new and renewal’ subscriptions everywhere for 
the live wire agent. 


Write today for our money-making offer to local agents. We need 


your spare time and will pay well for it 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER: — 


Please send me by return mail, full particulars of your money- 
manking offer to local agents. 


Raleigh, N.C. Birmingham, Ala. Memphis, Tenn. Dallas, Texas. 


Address nearest office 














MAIL ADVERTISING COPY TWO WEEKS AHEAD 


Everybody who has anything to self that farmers ought to buy should advertise in The Progressive 
Farmer. Our guarantee back of*your advertisement helps to bring buyers. Write us for rates, enclosing 
references. 

Don’t get your copy to us one day and expect to see it in print the next. fn recent years we have 
had to omit thousands of dollars worth of advertising on account of its reaching us after all the adver- 
tising space in the current issue had been taken. 

To insure Insertion, always mail your copy and order two weeks before the date you wish your adver- 
tisement to appear. 
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North Carolina State College of Agriculture and Engineering 


WEST RALEIGH 


207 


Legislature of North Carolina in March, 1887. S ; 
ihe education of the sons of the State in the technical and industrial arts. 


A Land Grant College founded under an act of Congress by the State 


Splendidly equipped for 


Four year courses in Agriculture, in Agricultural Chemistry, and in 
Civil, Electrical, Mechanical, Chemical and Textile Engineering. 


New 


departments in Agricultural Engineering and Highway Engineering. 


Numerous short courses. 
Unit of Reserve Officers Training Corps. Seniors and Juniors receive 
pay amounting to $118 annually. 


amounting in four years to $164, 


Strong: athletic teams. 
$40,000 Y. M. C. A. building. Regular paid secretary. 
Two hundred and forty free scholarships. 
Repuirement for admission: eleven units—practically equivalent té 


the completion of tenth grade work. 


Board $16.00 per month. 


and light $30.00 per year. 


All students receive free 


Tuition $45.00 per year. 


uniforms 


Room rent, heat 


Enrollment Isst session 1,020, exclusive of all summer students. 
Fall term besins September 3. 
For catalogue, illustrated circular or entrance blanks, write 


E. B. OWEN, Registrar 
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EMORY UNIVERSITY ACADEMY 


OXFORD, GEORGIA 


Emory College has moved to Atlanta. 


ment at Oxford is given over to the Academy. 


The whole equip- 
We hope 


to make it one of the greatest preparatory schools in the 


country. 
A faculty of eight competent men has 


been secured. 


The Physics and Chemistry departments are left fully 


equipped. 
The Government has established an R. 
Militory training we be continued. 1 
furnish Uniforms and Equipment free. 


Boys may board either at the dormitory 


A fine Athletic Field with seven Tennis Courts, 
together with a mod- 
Adequate equipment tor 


Football and Basket Ball Grounds, 
ern, well furnished Gymnastum. 
physical development. 

This is a rare opportunity for boys to 
thoroughly. Trustees passed an order 
pare boys for the Sophomore Year in 
Reservations are already being made 
which opens September 17th. 


For Catalog Address 


J. A. SHARP, Principal, 


A good Library also remains, 


O. T. C. junior unit. 


he Government will 


or in private homes. 
3ase Ball, 


prepare themselves 
allowing us to pre- 
College. 

for the Fall Term, 


OXFORD, GEORGIA. 
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BAYLOR SCHOOL 


A splendid preparatory school for boys. 
Equipment and buildings unsurpassed. 
Swimming and boating. Fine gymnasium. 


Mountains. 
and athletic fields. 





“A THOROUGH 
EDUCATION °° 


Ideal location in Tennessee 


Large Campus 
Li- 


brary and Laboratory. Baylor is an accredited school of Southern 


Association of Schools and Colleges. 


officers. 25 years under same Headmaster. 


BAYLOR SCHOOL, 


Military training under A. E. F. 


For information address 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
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126th Year 


ASHEVEEE, N. C. 
Army Officer Detailed 
Forty states of our 


‘BINGHAM MILITARY SCHOOL 
Military Since 1861 


Union and eighteen countries outside of the United States represented since 1880. 


COL. R. BINGHAM, Supt. 


U. S. Army Officer Detailed 
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SAYS MORE FARMERS SHOULD 
KNOW ABOUT BUR CLOVER 


As a Cover, Grazing and Soil-improv- 
ing Crop, Mr. Moore Believes Bur 
Clover Deserves Far Wider Use 


| PEAKING from. both experience 

and observation, I am constrained 
to say that quite too little is known 
about bur clover. And I mean by 
that, that what is known by the few 
should be general knowledge among 
the many. 


If you consider it for its nitrogen-. 


gathering qualities, it will rank with 
the best of the leguminous crops. 
That is, it will gather and store, acre 
for acre, as much nitrogen as will any 
of the clovers or vetches. As a pas- 
ture crop it comes earlier than almost 
anything else, its season being, con- 
servatively, from February | to May 
10. This makes it specially desirable 
in pasture mixtures, as it not only 
supports early grazing, but also furn- 
ishes nitrogen, and otherwise serves 
as a mother crop for the other crops 
to follow. 


I know reports go round that stock 
| will not eat it. Well, if thinking that 
has kept you from trying it, it would 
pay you to go, whatever distance it 
may be, to visit the nearest field 
where it is being grazed. If you could 
see, as I have seen this spring, the 
| vigor of the cows, the thriftiness of 
the hogs, the work stock on an idle 
day, all living contentedly on bur 
clover; or if you could know how our 
own chickens had thriven on the lit- 
tle patch of bur clover in the back 
lot, I think you would discount any 
opinion you may have had that “it is 
no good for stock.” 

But you probably wonder why I am 
taking this matter up at this busy 
| season. I am doing it because it is 
|} time you were preparing for bur 
clover this year, selecting your land, 
engaging your seed, etc. No, I do not 
grow bur clover seed for market; 
though it is hard to imagine a better 
business. 

But I can’t let you off so lightly. I 
have mentioned two of its strong 
| points: nitrogen-gathering and pas- 
turage. 


It is a good hay crop, being spec- 
ially easy to cure, and has not the 
same tendency to mold as have the 
more succulent especially 
crimson clover. But it is wasteful to 
make hay of it, even at $50 a ton, as 
you would thus that of 
seed that would be much more valu- 


able. 


clovers, 


forfeit crop 


The plant is very slender, almost a 
| vine. The burs, or seed pods, are at- 
tached by a very sinall, web-like stem. 
The seeds mature by June 1 and the 
vine dies, and the burs become de- 
tached. The plant has so little fibre 
| that it soon will break and crumble 
almost without effort. The burs are 
then on the ground, and the straw is 
' sufficiently rotten that you can re- 
move it with a rake, either hand or 
horse, and take a stiff broom and 
sweep them up. A hundred and fifty 
bushels per acre is by no means phe- 
nomenal, and one man has. been 
known to save forty bushels in a day. 


They are then ready to plant. I 
have taken them up from the teld 
where they grew, right onto another, 
and scattered them in whatever crop 
I might be cultivating. 


| But if intended for market they 
should be screened to get out the 
‘trash and an occasional clod of dirt. 
If planted alone, August is perhaps 
the best month. Most beginners wait 
| too late to plant. They should be put 
os top of loose ground, or covered 
| very lightly. They will not stand for 
‘deep planting, and must have time to 
“weather in,” so the burs may pin to 
the ground. 


As a cover crop, bur clover is al- 
ready there when your summer crop 
quits growing, and thereby saves any 

| residuum of plant food unused by the 
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former crop. It prevents washing, 
leaching and blowing of the land for 
the entire season between two sum- 
mer crops. It affords grazing for the 
greater portion of that time. It will 
gather nitrogen equal to any winter 
plant, and probably more than most 
of them. 

I doubt if it has an equal as a green 
manuring crop, and it will furnish a 
satisfactory growth early in the sea- 
son. If allowed to mature, which it 
does here by early June, it has in ad- 
dition to the 8eed which may be re- 
moved an abundance of organic mat- 
ter, which has little fiber that it 
crumbles readily, and.can be worked 
in with the least effort, and disin- 
tegrates readily, in time to be availa- 
ble for the crop that follows it. Any- 
thing more you could ask of a cover 
crop? 


50 


If any one doubts these statements, 
I can only say, as the Disciple said to 
his brother, “Come and see.” 
ZENO MOORE. 
Whitakers, N. C. 


Eleven Vegetables for the Fall and 
Winter Garden 

OLLOWING are eleven vegetables 

which the South Carolina Agricul- 
tural Extension Service says should 
have a place in every Southern farm- 
ers’ plans for a fall and winter gar- 
den: 

Beets.—Sow beet seed from July 
15 to August 15. Later plantings will 
stand the winter and produce beets 
for early spring use. 

Cabbage.—Good plants 
sion and Wakefield varieties if set 
will form heads before the cold 
weather. With slight protection both 
cabbage and_ collards. will carry 
through our severest winters. 

Kale.—Seed sown during August 
and September will produce an abund- 
ance of greens during winter and ear- 
ly spring. Siberian curled is a good 
fall variety. 





of succes- 


Lettuce—Sow Big Boston variety 
for a supply of delightful salad during 
fall and winter. With slight pro- 
tection, firm heads can be produced. 

Mustard.—Mustard will stand any 
amount of cold, and seed sowed dur- 
ing September will furnish greens 
throughout the fall, winter, and early 
spring. 

Onion.—White Pearl, Yellow Globe, 
Danvers, Prizetaker are splendid va- 
rieties for fall plantings. Sets of these 
varieties will furnish bulbs and tops 
during the winter and early spring. 
Seeds may be sowed from September 
30 to October 15. 

Radish—lLong white Spanish or 
some of the other varieties of winter 
radish will remain in good condition 
throughout the winter. Sow seed the 
last of September. ‘ 

Rape.—Though commonly sowed. 
for pasturage, rape seed sowed in 
September will yield excellent winter 
greens, 


Potatoes (Irish).—The.fall potato 
should not be planted before July 15,: 
nor later than August 15, and great: 
care should be exercised in planting 
of large pieces of the larger tubers, 


or small tubers that have begun to. + 


sprout. The stand will be much bet-, 
ter, when the soil is well prepared, 
ana the tubers partly covered by being 
pressed or“tramped in the ground. 


Spinach.—One of the most delight? 
ful vegetables. Seed sowed the last 
of September or early part of Octo- 
ber will produce greens through the 
winter until late spring. 

Turnips.—This is one of our reliable. 
vegetables ‘that will produce both 
roots and tops for winter and spring 
use. Sow seed from July 1 to Au 
gust 15. 


Every farmer’s garden should be 
provided with cold frames and hot 
beds. They are easily and cheaply 
constructed and serve as an import- 
ant factor in keeping up the supply of 


vegetables during the winter months ,~ 
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Make Your Property 
More Valuable 


READ 
What this farmer says 


Americus, Ga., Nov. 6, 1911. 
Gentlemen:— ; 

For the benefit of other farmers who desire 
gelling their farms at the highest possible 
price, I give my experience in disposing of 
my farm at a top-notch price, ; 

I placed it on the market at a fair price, 
but could not get a single prospect. Your 
representative persuaded me to improve the 
place by painting it with SCO-CO, with the 
result that I soon sold my farm without any 
trouble, for several thousand dollars more 
than I expected to get. his was un- 
doubtedly brought about by the use of paint. 

Since then have painted my entire home 
place with SCO-CO, which has improved its 
appearance and increased the life and value 
of my houses wonderfully. 

Yours very truly, 
Thomas H. Hooks. 


Send TODAY for our 
New PAINT BOOK 


and Factory Prices 


Think what buildings you will 
paint this year—your house, 
barn, silo, tenant house, etc. 

You can buy yourpaint—the best 
made, direct from us at factory 
prices, that means A DOUBLE 
SAVING in low price and extra 
long wear—and you are getting 
paint that is made and guar- 
anteed by a concern you 
know all about, 

» Your creditis good with us. 
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MIDDLEBROOKS 


HAY PRESSES 


STRONGEST 


CuTEST FASTEST 
= =) 


pointe t TO You 129. 
ON WHEELS 





$ EAU 


UNMOUNTED 
Southern farmers say this is the best 


horse power Hay Press made, Full cir- 

cle, double stroke, light draft. Guaran- 

teed satisfactory, You can bale 150 to 

S90bales aday with the Middlebrooks’. 

Prompt shipments, Write for catalog. 
. W. MIDDLEBROOKS CoO. 


Dept. H-3 


FSX ROOFING 


At 
OW PRICE low prices or- 


A der Celebrated Fox Brand Rubber Roof- 

ing now. The toughest known weather 

f resister: wont stick in rolls—no tar, no 

f pulp—priced low because sold direct, A-1 

H erade, 1 piece rolls of 108 sq. ft. with ce- 

“| ment and nails, Anybody can layit. Fully 

i suaranteed. Prices 1-ply $1.34; 2-ply $1.73; 

1 3-ply 2.10. Order from this advertisement, 

eeanl Write for free samples. Slate surfaced 
4 Shingles are getting more popular every 
day for roofs. Write for prices. 
SMITH-COURTNEY CO. $23,063" St 
* RICHMOND, VA. 

Oldest & Largest Machinery & Supply House in ith. 


EGGS POULTRY 


Wo are tho largest handlers of Eggs and Poultry 
n e South 
WHAT HAVE YOU TO SHIP? 
Tho highest market price guaranteed with quick 
returns. Give us a trial. 
References, First National Bank, Richmond, Va 


WOODSON.-CRAIG CO., 
Commission Merch4nts. RICHMOND, VA. 


The Threshing Problem 


Threshes cowpeag and soy beans 

ve from the mown vines, wheat, oats, 

tye and barley. A_ perfect com- 

bination machine. Nothing like it. 

“The machine I have been looking for for 20 

years.""—W. F. Massey. ‘‘It will meet every de- 

Mand.’’—H, A. Morgan, Director Tenn. Exp. Sta- 

tion. Boklet 24 free 

KOGER PEA & BEAN THRESHER CO., 

MORRISTOWN, TENNESSEE. 


: and every 
the bees. BOOK FREE! 
J. J. Wilder, Waycross, Ga, 


Barnesville, Ga. 
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Don’t Throw Away This Paper 


Never throw away a copy of The Progressive 
Farmer. if you don’t file your paper for future 

nee, then give the paper to some farmer, 
farm woman or farm boy. 





Garden and Orchard Notes—What | 
to Do This Week and Next | 


ELERY seed are quite small, and 
when young great care must be 
taken not to cover deep. The 
; most successful we have ever been in 
growing these plants was by sowing 
ithe seed broadcast on top of a well 
| prepared and finely pulverized soil, 
| then packing slightly with the back of 
}a rake, covering the whole bed with a 
couple of inches of newly cut grass, 
and then watering thoroughly. Let 
the grass stay on the beds until the 
seed just begin te germinate, and then 
remove it. Of course it is mecessary 
to protect the young plants for a few 
days from the hot sun 
+ ¢ * 


too 


Keep the strawberry patch free of 
weeds and grass. Frequent cultiva- 
tion should be given in order to do 
this, and for the further purpose of 
saving moisture, and to put the plants 
in good shape for next year’s crop. It 
isa mistake to let the patch become a 
weed and grass patch as soon as thie 
berry season is over with, and depend 
on cleaning it out in the fall or win- 
ter 

ee 3 

Rotation of crops is just as import- 
ant in the garden as in the general 
fields. Therefore try as far as possi- 
ble not to let potatoes follow pota- 
toes, cabbage follow collards, a le- 
guine follow a legume, etc. This may 
seem to many to be a small point, but 
| we assure you itis not where one ex- 
| pects to keep the garden on the same 

piece of ground for a number of 
| years. Rotation is needed, it matters 
| not what the crop or crops may be. 

* k * 





Keep up the planting of snap beans. 
In order to have on hand an abund- 


lance of this vegetable, planting 
should be made every 15 to 20 days. 
They are not going to bear much 
longer than this, and the ease and 
rapidity with which they can be 
grown, coupled with the fact that 
nearly everyone likes them, should 


cause all home gardens to be bounti- 
fully supplied with them. 
* * * 
Is the home canner busy? If not, 
the chances are that much in the way 
of fruits and vegetables is going to 
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SAVED $20°° ON ROOFING 
FOR ONE SMALL ROOF 


SAVED | “Iam pieased and satisfied;’’ writes 
$20.00 | Mr. M. Carlisle, Sr., of Cleola, Ga. 

My barn is 30x40, which made a nice barn, 
Had no trouble in putting Roofingon. I saved 
$20.00 by ordering from you,”’ 


“The Roofing I bought of you is the best I 
have ever used;’’ writes Mr. C. B. Moor, Ma- 
rietta,Ga. ‘I covered my dwelling with it and 
it makes a beautiful as well as a durable roof 
. . . it was no trouble to-put on. 


RWEAR 








AFRAID OF “T am enclosing or- 
WOOD SHINGLES | ler for ‘Everwear’ 
Roofing. My shingle roof is sound, but Iam 
afraid of fire. Ship as soon as youcan,” writes 


| Mr. W. R. Alford, Pres., Camden Cotton Oil 
| Co,, Camden, Ala. 


STANDS THE | “Ihave tested your ‘Ever- 
TEST. wear’ fing. It is the 
bestof any I have seen;’’ writes Mr. P. G. Leon- 
ard, of Lexington, N, C, 


ROOFING 


PRICE $3.97 sx322° WE PAY“FREIGHT 


DIRECT TO YOU -FIREPROOF-EASY TO NAIL ON 
FULLY GUARANTEED 


FIREPROOF — | ‘Everwear" Roofing is 
CAN’T RUST | Fireproof. Can't rust. 
Easy to nail on. Can be used on new build- 
ings or nailed right over old wood shingles— 
quick and easy. Comes in big wide pieces. 
Galvanized Nails, Roofing Hammer and Metal 
Cutting Shears nee | FOR EVERY 
wees ovary order, large or| BUILDING. 
small, 


CAN BE NAILED OVER 

PLAIN STYLE OR | ““EVERWEAR"” is made in 

SHINGLE PATTERN | ®hingles, as shown on house, 
or plain as shown on barn 


Also ask for prices and samples of Galvanized 
Steel Crimp n, 
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OUR 30 DAY OFFER 
Get your roof 

SAVES YOU MONEY meee. Wile 
prices are low. We sell direct to you—Pay the 
freight and ship quick. Fully guaranteed. 

WRITE TODAY. 
Your name @nd address on a@ postal brings Big 
Free Samples and EE SAMPLES 
Roofing Book, TEST. 


OLD WOOD SHINGLES 


Savannah Fence & Roofing Co. 
Dept. P, 


Savannah, Ga. 
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STEEL 
CRIMP 
ROOFING 
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waste, as there are few home or- | 
chards and gardens where all the pro- | 
duce can be made use of in the fresh | 





state. In fact nearly every family can | 
‘save from the surplus and waste | 
{enough canned stuff to supply the! 


needs along this line for a whole sea. | 


son, 
x~< * * 


To get present | 


In canning fruits and vegetables, 
don’t gather them until just before 
you are ready to use them. If allow- | 
ed to stand exposed to the air for a | 
good while they dry out, lose muck of | 
the flavor and crispness and are not 
nearly so good after being canned. | 
This is especially true of beans and | 
{corn. Make an effort to put up in as | 
fresh a state as possible. 

* * & 


Don’t allow any of the garden soil | 


to remain idle and grow up in weeds. | 
If for any reason you do not care to 
|keep the whole garden planted to 
vegetables, at least sow that portion | 
of it down to cowpeas or some other 
soil-improving crop. It is extremely 
poor business to allow any portion of 
it to grow up to weeds, as these will 
not only make use of much _ plant 
food, but will produce seed that will 
be there to pester you next year. 
x * * 


Watch for potato bugs on the to- 
matoes and eggplants. These pests 
like potatoes best, but now that many 
of the potatoes are dug these rascals 
will jump right on the tomatoes and 
eggplants and devour them greedily. 
Spray these plants with poison just as 
though they were potato plants. A 
dose of Paris green, arsenate of lead 
or other poison every few weeks will 
control them. 








-L. A. NIVEN. 
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*Yes. a Davis Cypress Tank is 
2a Comfort and Protection” 


Being waive in the home—plenty for 
ath, toilet, garden, fire-protec- 


ted tank. 


drinking, 


tion. Own a Davis cypress eleva 


Water When and Where Wanted 


Davis tanks, supplied in all sizes. Get 
our money-saving price on a tank, or @ 


tank and tower. 


AS 


TIN ART 
AINE 


Write for illustrated booklet descriptive of 
es. Frea, 


Davis tanks and towers for farm hom 


G. M. DAVIS & SON 
809 Laura Street 
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Delicate, Complicated Machinery is neither necessary nor economical. 
Save money in grinding your grain with— 


The Gibbes Corn Milt 


Simple—F'ast—Economical—Durable 
No complicated parts, whole machine easily handled. With ball- 
bearing system it is Nght running and rapid, requiring 


very little power. 
a part to replace. 
lutely guaranteed. 


address— 


Little wear, smooth running, seldom 
Made of the best of materials. Abso- 
For illustrated literature and prices 


GIBBES MACHINERY CO., Dept. A-1, Columbia, S. C. 








. High-grade, ready-mixed, guare 

anteed Paint, Will not peel nor 
blister, For home, roc’, wall, floor, 
A barn, vehicles, autewrcbiles, etc. 
Write for color card and catalog of 
the ‘‘South’s Mail Order House.” 


THE SPOTLESS CO., Richmond,Va. 


Our advertisers are guaranteed. 











Build Now 


SET YOUR MONEY TO WORK 
ON BUILDING A HOME 
OF YOUR OWN 


U S. Dept. of Labor ¥: 8.1180" 
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Old Buck Guano 
Richmond 


Fertilizer of Excellent Quality 


Old Buck Guano Company 
Richmond, Virginia 


Altied with F S. Royster Guano Ca 





































OUR EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY 






























Mountain Scenery. 


For Illustrated Catalog address 





‘ 
$125 te $142 Pays for Board, Tuition in Literary Department, y 
Fuel, Rent and Light, at 


PIEDMONT HIGH SCHOOL “fUs* 


for entire session of of nine months. 
College-Trained, Experienced Teachers. 
at Cost. Literary, Business, Music, Bible, Pedagogy. Both sexes. 
“It is the best and cheapest in the state."—Hon. H. M. Koonce. 
“In my opinion there is no high school in this part of the country 
4 doing better and more thorough educational work.”—E. Y. Webb, 
Member of Congress, 9th District, North Carolina, 
We close early so boys can start farm. 


No Malaria. 
Board 


Mineral Water. 


Term opens August 5th. 
W. BURNS, Lawndale, N. C. 
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increasing patronage in war times. 
patrons from five states 
STANDARDS and 
whole man—head, hand and heart, 
New dormitory with all modern conveniences. 
getting a room. 


rE 


THE COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE 
Mount Pleasant, North Carolina. 


“MERIT, THE MEASURE OF SUCCESS.” 


This well known school for Boys and Young Men has enjoyed an 

There is a reason. 
say that it is SAF “HOOL OF HIGH 

THOROUGH INSTRUCTION It develops the 

Expenses moderate. 

Write early to insure 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOG SENT ON REQUEST. 


The Principal, G. F. McALLISTER, 


Discriminating 


Address 
‘2 


‘ba 
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ROBT. H. WRIGHT, President, 


—— EAST CAROLINA TEACHERS’ TRAINING SCHOOL 
A State School to Train Teachers for the Public Schools of North Caro- 
Every energy is directed to this one purpose. 
who agree to teach. Fall Term begins September 24, 1919, 

For Catalog and other information address, 





Tuition free to all 


GREENVILLE, N. C. 














Biddies 


Millions of hens are 
now busy laying eggs, 
yet millions of hungry 
people wish there were 
more eggs. 

Thousands of people are looking for pure- 
bred stock and eggs with which to start a 
flock at home, 

The best way—the cheapest way—to sell 
your surplus—is through advertising in 


The Progressive Farmer 
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MEDICAL COLLEGE OF VIRGINIA 


(State Institution; Co-Educational) 
STUART McGUIRE, M, D., LL. D., Pres. 





MEDICINE DENTISTRY 
PHARMACY —— NURSING 
New buildings, completely equipped 


laboratories under full time instructors, 
Unusual clinical facilities offered in 3 
hospitals owned by the college, also in 
city hospitals and institutions. 


8ist Session begins September 17, 
For Catalogue Address 
J. R. McCAULEY, Secretary, 
1126 East Clay St., Richmond, Va. 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


MAINTAINING THE PRODUCING POWER OF SOUTHERN SOILS 





Legumes, Both Winter and Summer, Must Be Liberally Grown and 
Plowed Under as Often as Is Practicable, if We Are to Increase Our 


Humus and Nitrogen Supplies 


By C. B. WILLIAMS, North Carolina Experiment Station 


O THE thoughtful farmer of the 
South, it has no doubt occurred 
that to a large extent his pros- 


perity and the prosperity of the farm- 
ers of the South generally is depend- 
ent upon the: pro- 
ductivity of the 


soil. Anyone must 
see, too, that any 
system of farming 
practiced by our 
people that leaves 


the land poorer 
year after year, 
even though for 





the time being fair 
returns are being 


PROF. WILLIAMS 


secured from the practice, is inevit- 
ably going to result disastrously in 


the long run. To far too great an ex- 
tent our people, generally, have not 
given attention to the producing 
power of their soils. All human food, 
directly or indirectly, and the feed of 
livestock is produced from crops, in 
the broad sense. ; 

It is, therefore, evident to any 
thoughtful person that as our popu- 
lation increases, as food products of 
different kinds become relatively 
scarcer and higher in price, and as 
the struggle for existence becomes 
greater, it will become more and more 
important that every effort be made 
to utilize directly as human food ev- 
ery product that may be used in this 
way, leaving the by-products and 
waste products to be fed to livestock 
for conversion into the different pro- 
ducts suitable for human consump- 
tion, 

Since, therefore, foods can only be 
produced, generally, directly or indi- 
rectly from growing plants, we may 
appreciate the importance of han- 
dling our soils so that they will pro- 
duce larger and larger crops. If we 
could but realize as a people that as 
the years pass it is much easier to 
maintain. them in a productive state 
than it will be to restore them to this 
condition afte? their producing power 
has been greatly reduced by improper 
methods of handling, we would no 
doubt give more attention to this 
vital matter. 


Legumes Must Come First in Soil- 
building 


ETHODS of maintaining and build- 

ing up the producing power of 
the soils of the South need not neces- 
sarily be elaborate. As a matter of 
fact, they should be fairly simple. It 
must have bee realized by most 
farmers that the growth of legum- 
inous crops, such as cowpeas, soy 
beans and clovers, in rotation with 
the main money crops, is to play an 
important part in the operation. On 
the average farm of the South, the 
growth of one or more of these le- 
gumes, using the one or ones particu- 
larly adapted to the condition and 
needs of the farm, is to be the most 
economical and practical means to 
begin with, after the land has been 
cleared and drained, 

It must be realized, too, by every 
thoughtful farmer the impossibility 
of increasing the fertility of his soil 
except by the proper use of legumes 
and by the application of commercial 
fertilizers and fertilizing materials 
carrying nitrogen, phosphoric acid 
and potash in the right proportion to 
supplement and meet the needs of 
different crops grown on different 
soils, 

Legumes, properly inoculated and 
cultivated, are able to take a large 
amount of nitrogen from the illimit- 
able supply of this element present 
in the air, and when the crops are 
turned into the soil will carry this 
essential element of plant food to the 
soil for succeeding crops, like corn, 
cotton or tobacco. Nitrogen is one of 
the main limiting factors in crop pro- 


duction with most Southern soils low 


in organic matter, and it must be 
added to the soil either by plowing 
in legumes or in some other way, if 


maximum yields are to be secured. 
The worst of all fallacies is for any 
farmer to conclude because he is 
growing on his land a good acreage 
of some leguminous crop or crops 
each year and is removing these crops 
from the soil after they are grown 
that he is practicing a system of farm- 
ing that is going to aid him in mate- 
rially building up the producing pow- 
er of his farm. Such has never been 
done and never will be, because there 
will always be a heavier drain on the 
available plant food constituents 
from the soil than is being supplied, 
except possibly in the case of nitro- 
gen which may probably in some 
cases be maintained at about normal, 


Plowing Legumes Under 


F ONE is to use legumes in a way, 

and it may be said in the only way, 
to increase the organic matter and 
nitrogen supplies of his soil, it should 
be planned to put back into the soil, 
especially if the soil is poor, a goodly 
part of the vines and leaves of the 
crops produced. On very poor soils 
deficient in organic matter it will be 
necessary for best results, generally 
speaking, that most of the leguminous 
crops shall go back into the soil for 
soil-improving purposes. Every pro- 
gressive farmer, no doubt, in his ex- 
perience has frequently observed 
marked yields of other crops follow- 
ing a good growth of soy beans or 
cowpeas plowed under, provided the 
turning is done in such a way and at 
such a time as to permit of a thorough 
rotting and mixing of the material 
turned with the soil before the crop 
following is planted. 

It can hardly be emphasized too 
strongly that in the case of a good 
many of our poorer soils throughout 
the South, that are this year being 
planted to such crops as soy beans, 
cowpeas and velvet beans, these crops 
after being grown should by all means 
be plowed into the soil during the 
fall and winter. In most cases with 
most of these crops, the seed may be 
harvested and still leave the crop to 
go into the soil for its improvement. 
Commercial nitrogen is now high in 
price and in all probability will re- 
main so for some time to come. Or- 
ganic matter is, too, one of the main 
limiting factors with many of our 
soils that tend to dry out and bake 
quickly, and in order to get them in 4 
good workable condition it will be 
necessary that a considerable amount 
of crop or crop residues be plowed 
into the soil. We cannot eat the cake 
and have it too. 

Never has there been a time in the 
South when there was greater need 
for the use of sound economic meth- 
ods in handling our soils and in the 
growing of crops. Labor and fertil- 
izers are high in price, and unless our 
soils produce well, the margin of 
profit above the cost of production is 
going to be exceedingly small with 
most crops. On every farm there 
should be planned and put into oper- 
ation a rotation of crops in which 
legumes, such as cowpeas, soy beans, 
velvet beans, or the clovers, shall 
come in at as frequent intervals in 
the rotation as is practicable. It 
should be planned, too, to have as 
many of the leguminous crops and 
crop residues as possible go back into 
the soil for its improvement; espe- 
cially should this be so with thosé 
soils which are of poor or medium 
producing power. 





FIRESIDE CYNICISM 


“Who was it that said, ‘Lord, I thanlt 
Thee that I am not as other men’?” asked 
Mrs. Gabb. 

“Some lucky bachelor, I guess," replie@ 
Mr, Gabb.—Cincinnati Enquirer. 
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Send Your Name 
. No Money 


send this skirt to you, 
: ~y aoe t Ray on one ne 

ts 
Selivered at go at , oor 


is a wonderf 


tanlty to get a topper. 
Serge Skirt 


trimmed with 9 rows of E 


The most fashion- 
able skirt to be 
worn this yearmade 
of ag quality, 
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pesee of .48 
ncludes all tran 
tation charges. 
is all you pay the p : 
when rings ge your Navy Blu 
Black, trimm: yy Black Sites Braid, sizes 2 tos 
waist measure, 36 to 42 length. Fit guaranteed. 


SEND NO MONEY scna'your name, saaress, 


We size and color and we = oon S LL] ski 
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ar the skirt, if you aon? t i ei it all you expect, 
send a it back and | a will — your money. is 
our risk — not yours. Order by No. 84, 
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Walter Field Co. ras so. Wtlis sc, Cntcase 
**The Bargain Mail Order House’’ 
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Terraces 


Prevent crop 
failure. Re- 
claim aban- 

doned land. 
Get my intro- 
CI) offeron 


Write for 7&7] Farm Ditcher, nial 
Book and Prices and Road Grader 
All-steel — Adjustable — Reversible—No wheels, 
levers or coms to get out of fix. Cuts new farm 
ditches or cleans old ones to 4 feet deep— 4 
grades roads—builds farm terraces, dykes 

and levees. Does work of 100 men. Every 

farm needs one, Send your name. 


Owensboro Ditcher & Grader Co., lac. 
Box 5319 Owensboro, ws 








STONE MILLS 


Don’t put off getting your 
Old Reliable Stone Mill, Pays 
for itself quickly by grindi 
best quality table meal] an 
whole wheat flour for your 
own useand neighbors 
Compact, easy to run, 
and built for service; § 
operated by gasoline 
engine or other light 
power, Pays its own 
way et ous cuny ver 
ment plan if you wis. 
Write for free Power Catalog which describes full 
line of Stone Mills, Cider Mills, Cane Milla, Grind- 
ing Mills, Feed Cutters, Gasoline Engines and other 
farm machinery at low prices. Write for 5 Van 


THE SPOTLESS CO., Richmond, V 


ie ws Kill Fleas 


ae with 


iy ** BeeBrand 









Insect Powder 


25%and 50° Everywhere 
MS CORMICK & CO. Baitimore Mo 








CIDER MILLS 


Culls and windfalis from your 
apple crop can be turned into Al 
cider vinegar with a Spotless Ci- 









struction; heavy hardwood frame; 
extra strong metal parts;all up 
to date improved features. Cata- 
log of “‘South’s MailOrder House” 
» gives low prices also quotes bar- 
Riu sinnew “Perfection” Cane | 
is—the mill that gets all the | 
juice out of the cane, Write today. 


THE SPOTLESS CO., Richmond, Va. 





' 
Latest desir design. .D able, Powerf: Reliab! 

aie B do h: ara, heavy mark to give lasting 

service, Uses c Seat Fuel. Pulls 25to650%more | 

H-P. than rated. Shipped onthree | 

erms. Sizes | 
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How a North Carolina Farmer Built 
Up His Land 


URING the summer of 

a 16x38 feet silo, and selected a 14- 
acre field near my barn which to 
| grow the corn that was to fill the silo. 
| The land is rolling hills with a med- 
ium clay soil, and was deficient both 
in humus and lime. In March I plow- 
ed the land to a depth of 10 inches or 
more and spread all the manure I had 
over the thinest parts of the field. The 
land was put in fine condition by 
disking, dragging and harrowing, and 
was planted early in May in one of 
our native strains of white corn, us- 
ing 100 pounds of acid phosphate per 
acre and distributing through the 
corn drill. We succeeded in getting a 
fine stand and grew nearly enough on 
the 14 acres to fill the silo. 


During the Mier part of July, and 
at the last plowing of the corn, we 


1913 I built 


on 


favorable 
the 
did 


er conditions were 
during this winter and spring as 
last, in consequence of which I 
not have as much vegetation to turn 
under but the: growth was 
fair and was turned under about the 
middle of May. When I commenced 
plowing this field the third time my 
neighbors began shaking their heads 
and saying that “Parsons sure will 
ruin his land, as no soil in this coun- 
try will stand cropping to corn for 
three successive seasons without ser- 
ious injury.” This time the corn was 
not so good as the last crop, but bet- 
ter than the first. The season was not 
quite so favorable. 


not so 


as before, 


After filling the silo, I disked the 
land very thoroughly and spread one 
ton of ground limestone per acre and 
seeded to wheat, using 200 pounds of 
20 per cent acid phosphate per acre. 
Early in April I sowed red clover and 
timothy on the wheat and harrowed 





address indicated. 
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Dear Sir:—Please send 
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GOOD BULLETINS FOR SOUTH CAROLINA FARMERS 


OLLOWING is a list of the best and most timely bulletins issued by the South 
Carolina Experiment Station and Extension Service. 
as they especially desire by filling out the following blank and mailing to the 


(beso eredeaenwes cs R, F. D. 
Director, Agricultural Extenston Service, Clemson College, 8S. C. * 


me free agricultural bulletins or circulars I have marked 
with an X mark in the following list and greatly oblige, 





Readers may get such 
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167—Reciamation of Crawfish Lands 
178—Results of Fertilizer Experiments at 
A—Vetch and Clover Summerville. 
| 8—Fall and Winter Soiling Crops 191—Results of Fertilizing Experiments 
10—Agricultural Success in a Nutshell. with Cotton at the Clemson College 
14—Agricultural Stories for Children Station. 
16—Poultry Culture for South Carolina, . , 
24—Field Selection of Seed Corn CIRCULARS 
25—How to Fight the Boll Weevil with 8—Hog Cholera and It ‘ontrol 
the Dairy Cow. Oats and Wheat 
26—Farming for Little Folks 6—The Second or Fall Crop of Irish 
} 29—Harvesting and Storing Sweet Pota- Potatoes 
| toes in South Carolina 1—Lime for South Carolina Soils 
81—Home Canning 10 ~B ill of Material and Plan for the 
} 3 at rmanent and Temporary Pastures. Clemson Sweet Potato Storage House, 
tural School Buildings. 2,000 bus ty 
40—Swine Husbandry. 11—Bill of nd Plans for the 
41—Marketing Farm Timber in South Clemson | Sweet Potato Storage House, 
Carolina, 1,000 bushels capacity 
| 24—Home Gardening for South Carolina. 12 Bill of Material and Plans for the 
| 84—The One-horse Farm Clemson Sweet Potato Storage House, 
| 86—Tobacco Culture in the South 500 bushels capacity 
91—Coast Experiments. 14 Fall Grain and Legume Seed for Sale 
95—The Milk Seales, Milk Sheet, and 15—Economical Hog Production. 
Babcock Test. 26—Winter Cover Crops 
sowed ahead of the cultivator a mix- it in. The spring was dry and I failed 
| ture of crimson clover, winter vetch to get a stand of grass, and decided 
and rye. We had plenty of moisture to grow ancther wheat crop. The 
and the ground was soon covered land yielded this time 27 bushels per 
with these plants. The following win- acre. 


ter I fed 60 yearling steers, in a shed 
adjoining my barn, silage once a day, 
hay or straw once a day, and 100 
pounds of cotton seed meal each day 
using plenty of straw for bedding. 
This made nearly enough manure to 
cover the field, which I had planned 
to cultivate in corn for three succes- 
sive seasons. The manure was spread 
during the winter as the shed needed 
to be cleaned, or as circumstances 
would permit. 


By the middle of May, when we in- 
tended plowing the cover crop under, 
which was all that could be desired, 
it was so dry that we decided to wait 
for a rain, but the drouth continued 
so long I concluded that if the land 
was to be turned in time to grow a 
crop of corn that season there was no 
time to ‘tose, so I employed every 
heavy team I could get from my | 
neighbors, and with these and my 4 
own teams we commenced disking the 
clover, etc., down so as to be able to 
turn it under, and were ready to plant 
by the fifth of June. 


} 
| We planted the corn on June 5 and | 





| 6, using 100 pounds of 20 per cent acid 
| phosphate as before. On the 7th of 
June we had a good rainfall, and the 
corn came up and grew as if by 
| magic. I had never seen corn with 
}such dark color nor that grew and 
matured so rapidly. Estimating from 
the way it filled the silo, there must 
have been a yield of 60 bushels per 
acre, 


The following winter we had} 
enough manure to cover the entire 
| piece of land, having fed 75 yearling 
steers this time, which was spread 


For the next crop we plowed the land 
just as deep as a No. 40 steel-beam 
Oliver would turn it with three heavy 
mules hitched to it, as we had done 
each time before. This was done early 
in August. We spread another ton of 
ground lime per acre and disked in as 
we did the other time. We seeded to 
wheat again late in September, using 
200 pounds of 20 per cent acid phos- 
phate. Early in the following April I 
seeded the field to timothy and red 
clover again, this time sowing with 
the seed attachment to wheat. drill 
and using 100 pounds of acid phos- 
phate per acre. We had plenty of 
moisture and, secured a fine stand of 
grass and harvested 29 bushels of 


wheat per acre. This made three corn 
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and two wheat crops grown on this 
land within the past five years 
Now 


seen so 


as to the results. I have never 
much clover and timothy 
grow on the same acreage as grew on 
this land last year. Owing to contin 
ued rains, the first cutting was put in 
the silo about the middle of June. The 
second cutting made a good yield of 
hay, with an aftermath that grazed 15 
calves and three cows until late in the 
fall. There is now as much timothy, 
with some scattering clover, as could 
well stand on the ground. I am ex- 
pecting two tons of hay per acre. 
The experiment has taught me that 
deep plowing, lime, legumes, acid 
phosphate, and livestock will surely 
enrich our lands, and make a profit in 
the meanwhile, S. G. PARSONS. 
Grassy Creek, N. C, 


Valuable Free Bulletin on Adver- 
tising Farm Products 


ASED on the fact that many of 

the most progressive farmers in 
North Carolina believe in the effi- 
ciency of advertising, the Extension 
Service has recently issued Extension 
Circular No. 90 on “Farm Advertis- 
ing.” This circular deals with some 
of the main points in advertising the 
farm and farm products, taking up es- 
pecially the matter of using letter- 
head stationery and giving the farm 
a distinguishing name. The use of 
the typewriter and desk, as well as 
methods of road-side advertising, are 
also included. : 

It’ is believed that many farmers 
can greatly increase their cash in- 
come by the adoption of progressive 
advertising methods. In fact, it has 
been found by a survey of leading 
farmers in another state, that all who 
have tried advertising find it to pay. 
Here is what some of them have re- 
plied to a recent questionaire: 





Hillcrest Farm.—‘We have been so 
successful with advertising our seed 
grains, that next year we-plan on 
erecting a new granary and more 
equipment to clean and handle grain, 
and also on buying a new truck.” 

Bevington Farms.—“We have found 
that it pays to use the local papers. 
As to the farm papers, the best suc- 
cess is obtained in those covering our 
natural selling territory.” 

J. M. Tucker.—“We have been so 
successful in selling little pigs through 
local papers that we have been unable 
to keep up with the demand.” 

M. A. Slocum.—“Yes, it pays to let 
people know what you have to sell. 
People believe in advertisement since 
they think the editor stands good for 
its being true.” 

Chas, P. McPherson.—“I am sure it 
has paid me to advertise in the local 
and farm papers. Perhaps a neighbor 
might want what you have for sale, 
and the way to let him know is by 
advertising.” 

Progressive Farmer readers will do 
well to write Agricultural Extension 
Service, Raleigh, N. C., for a free copy 
of this Extension Circular No. 90. 





BARNES i AND BEAUTIES 


BUY DIRECT FROM FACTORY — Save $25 to $65. You can do it 


wit nfl catalog and FACTORY prices. 
B. W. MIDDLEBROOKS BUGGY CO., 


58 'Main > rate ‘ BARNESVILLE, GA. 














over land as in the last year. Weath- 





Galvanized 
2VC 
3 VC 
5VC 


Quick Shipment. 





Write for Catalog 


ROOFING “" 


IRONTON MANUFACTURING CO. 


IRONTON, 


Metal 





Roll Roofing 


OHIO. Freight Paid 
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WHERE TO BUY FARM LANDS 


We do not extend our general advertising guarantee to land advertisements because every purchaser should see 
land before buying. No man is permitted to offer land for sale in our paper unless he shows us satisfactory 
references as to his honeSty and business responsibility. The purchase of land is very important and no man 
should attempt to buy ANY LAND UNTIL HE HAS PERSONALLY INVESTIGATED THE LAND and HAD 
TITLES THOROUGHLY EXAMINED BY COMPETENT ATTORNEY, 


ee —— ~ owe RAAAAAAAAAAAAMSA 


We Want Your Land! 


If you have farms or city property for sale, write us. We will 
subdivide and sell your property AT AUCTION quickly and 


profitably for you. 
Farm Lands Our Spectaliy—Terrtory United 


‘nety-Seven Thousand Six Hundred and Eighty-Eight acres of Farm 
ee pete to over FIVE MILLION DOLLARS sold in 
1918. Write for booklet of endorsements and infor- 








mation about our auction methods. 


ATLANTIC COAST REALTY COMPANY 


“THE NAME THAT JUSTIFIES YOUR CONFIDENCE” 
Offices: PETERSBURG, VA. and GREENVILLE, N. C. 
Reference: Any bank In Petersburg, Va. or Greenville, N. C. 








CRIMSON CLOVER IMPORTANT 
IN SOIL BUILDING 


Mr. Williams Believes It Is Our Great- 
est Winter Legume, and Tells How 
to Grow It 

| JN ORDER to maintain our soils in 

most productive state, it will be 
necessary to grow leguminous crops. 

These should be grown with the idea, 

as nearly as possible, to provide the 

required amount of nitrogen and hu- 
mus in the soil for the non-legumin- 
ous crops like corn, cotton, wheat, 
rye, etc. that are most generally 
grown. On every farm a certain 
amount of land each fall should be 
given over to the cultivation of the 
leguminous crops. In a general way 
in general farming usually from one- 
third to one-half of the total acreage 
will be about all thamcan be handled. 
There are many crops that are well 
adapted to most of the conditions ex- 
isting, such as crimson clover, hairy 
vetch, bur clover, etc. Of these which 
are only suitable for fall seeding, one 
that is probably better adapted to the 
conditions prevailing as a whole is 





BOTTOM LANDS FOR SALE 


WE SELL undeveloped and developed deep, black 
soil, drained bottom lands in the new corn and 
pig country of Washington and Beaufort counties, 
North Carolina. 


POTTER FARMS, Incorporated, 
North Carolina. 


FARMS— For Sale —LAND 


Have a number of farms that lie 
well, improved, listed for sale. 
Prices from $5,000 to $100,000. 


A great amount of these will produce a bale 
of cotton and 40 to 50 bushels corn per acre, | 


Unimproved Woodlands 
at $12 Per Acre. 


Descriptions furnished on request 
advance Ce. 


TELL US WHAT YOU WANT. 


Camden Loan & Realty Co., 





Belhaven, 














MAIL TODAY with your name and 
address to The Progressive Farmer | 
for full particulars of our money- 
making offer to local agents. 


Land sure 








1. ©. MOUGH, Manager. Ss Na each Ot ia aiue aa sis aC aoe 
Camden, South Carolina. Address O46 06-0 00466508 6 60654108) 0. 500'6 OO 
PR wists 4 nth.a Shae Sense eras BONS ise ccs 




















Mrs. M. H. McCay 


COVE CITY, N. CG. 





and Her 


BIG TYPE 
POLAND-CHINA 
BOAR PIG 


Furnished By 


FLINT HILL FARM 


STALEY, N. C. 


(Ld) 


Notwithstanding the fact that Mrs. McCay has housework and many 
other duties to occupy her attention, she was able to earn her Big 
Type Poland-China male pig in a short time, 

















Mrs. McCay says just what hundreds of our Pig Club workers say, 
that is, that she is very well pleased with her pig and that she has 
been well paid for her spare time in securing this pig, and you can 
be just as well pleased as Mrs. McCay if you will get out and hustle 
just a little bit. 


The Progressive Farmer wants you as a member of the Pib Club and 
if you will write today for full particulars, you can earn your pure- 
pig this month. “. 





Pig Club Department, The Progressive Farmer:— 


Rush me full instructions and supplies. I want to earn a pure-bred 
\ registered, pig. 


MINS «0.6.5.5. S.ne ae tae a eceune 


WANTED! accent 
«s AGEN Ts 
The Progressive Farmer wants a local agent at ‘ 
every postoffice and on every rural route in the South. Write 

















today for our money making offer. 








Progressive Farmer Advertisers are guaranteed to be as represented. 


crimson clover. This clover when 
properly put in on fairly good land or 
on land properly manured or fertiliz- 
ed, does well usually from the moun- 
tains to the seashore. It should be 


| remembered in putting in of any of 


the leguminous crops that usually, if 
the land is poor, deficient in organic 
matter and available plant food con- 
stituents, the chances of success are 
very small. Crimson clover should be 
grown far more extensively than it 
is at the present time, and every farm- 
er should at least plan to save enough 
seed for planting’ the acreage that is 
to be devoted to this crop the follow- 
ing fall. 


Crimson clover, although it will 
grow on most any type of soil, does 
its best usually on warm sandy loams 
containing a goodly amount of or- 
ganic matter. If the soil has not been 
inoculated it will be well to inoculate 
the seed or soil with cultures or with 
soil taken from a field on which crim- 
son clover has been previously grown 
successfully, with the formation of 
nodules on the roots. A _ sufficient 
amount of fertilizer or manure, or 
both, should be added to provide the 
required amount of plant food for sat- 
isfactory growth. The seeding ordin- 
arily should take place in most sec- 
tions from the first of September to 
the middle of October. In the moun- 
tain sections, especially in the more 
elevated portions, an earlier seeding 
than September 1 will generally be 
advisable. In fact it will be necessary 
in many cases to have the seeding 
earlier there by fifteen to thirty days 
than in the Piedmont or Coastal 
Plain sections. The seed may be 
sowed in corn, cotton, or tobacco as a 
catch crop and be lightly harrowed in 
or covered with a weeder. If the 
clover is to follow a crop like cow- 
peas, the land may be put in shape 
usually by double-disking and har- 
rowing. After the seed are sowed, a 
harrow should be run over the land 
to lightly cover them. 

Crimson clover when put in in time 
and the season is at all favorable may 
be slightly grazed during the fall, win- 
ter and early spring by such livestock 
as is required on the farm, and if 
these are removed in time in the 
spring, the clover will go on and make 
a good growth. 

Although crimson clover seed gen- 
erally are sowed alone, it frequently 
is found advisable, especially where 
clover is grown for hay, to. sow with 
oats, using one of the early maturing 
varieties like the Burt. If later ma- 
turing varieties of oats like Red Rust- 
proof or Appler are used, it will be 
necessary to use the white-blooming 
crimson clover, which matures at a 
later date and will reach the haying 
stage at about the same time as the 
later maturing oats. A good seeding 
will be 1% bushels of oats with 8 to 10 
or 12 pounds of crimson clover seed 
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per acre. The oats should be drilled, 
while the crimson clover seed may be 
sowed on the surface and harrowed 
in. 

When the clover is grown for 
soil-improving purposes purely, which 
is generally advised under most con- 
ditions, the growth produced should 
be plowed in at about the time it is 
in full bloom. Under _ conditions 
where the land is very poor and there 
may be some doubt about the clover 
producing a satisfactory. growth, it 
frequently is advisable to mix rye 
with the crimson clgver, using two to 
three pecks of the rye to eight to 
twelve pounds of crimson clover. 

On every farm there shguld be es- 
tablished a definite rotation in which 
leguminous crops may enter at fre- 
quent intervals. Crimson clover will 
be one of these legumes that will gen- 
erally be of value. It may follow a 
small grain crop, cotton or corn, to- 
bacco, or a truck crop, by being light- 
ly harrowed or cultivated in between 
the rows of the growing crops. The 
clover the following spring may be 
plowed in for improvement of the soil 
or be cut for hay, if part is required 
for this purpose, and stubble turned 
in ample time for the land to go in 
corn or some other summer-growing 
crop like cowpeas and soy beans, but 
not usually in time safely for such 
crops as-cotton and tobacco. When 
the crop is utilized in this way and 
much of it is plowed back into the 
soil, then it will be found that the 
land so treated will gradually grow 
in productivity from year to year, es- 
pecially if a small amount of the 
necessary fertilizer is applied. When 
crimson clover is used largely to sup- 
ply the nitrogen, then the necessary 
amount of phosphoric acid and in 
some cases potash required to be 
bought will not be under normal con- 
ditions very expensive—C. B. Wil- 
liams, North Carolina Experiment 
Station. 





Farmers’ State Alliance Meets 
August 12-13 


HE Farmers’ State Alliance will 

meet at Headquarters, near Hills- 
boro, N. C., on the second Tuesday in 
August, August 12, 1919, promptly at 
12 o’clock noon. 

We are looking for a good time. Let 
every county be represented by their 
best and most level headed men. 

H. M. CATES, 
State Lecturer. 





Let‘s have a pure-bred boar in every South- 
ern community. 








Not a Jobber’s, but a 
Mill Price on Galvan- 
ized Metal Roofing 


Here is the new way—the better way—to get your gal- 
vanized steel roofing and steel shingles. The only profit 
(made besides ours) is made by the man who buys it. 
We are able to give a roef of copper-bearing steel for 
the price formerly paid for a scrap-iron roof. 
Galvanized like a gold plated watch. Has twice the 
strength of scrap-iron roof—will outwear three thinly 
galvanized. Made of new open-hearth steel—galvan- 
izing extra thick—sticks to the base metal like rivets 











Comes in big sheets. Easy 
Gives you 


driven into armor plates. 
and quick to lay with hammer or hatchet. 
a lightning-proof, fire-proof roof. 


Freight 
Paid! 


e pay the freight— 
furnish free the nails 
and washers. Ship quick 
from our factories. .Gal- 
vyanized steel shingles can be 
bought from us at unheard: of 
low prices—in beautiful artistic 
designs. Guarantee satisfaction 
or your money back. Act NOW! 
Be sure to send a list of your 
requirements. 

EAST BIRMINGHAM IRON ROOFING CO., \ 
Dept. 150, Birmingham, Ala. 


KODAK FINISHING 


make a specialty of high-class developing and 
printing—a 24-hour service of expert workmen. 


Rolls 
Developed 
Free 


We also casry a full line of Eastman Kodaks 
an 


d Films. 
FARMER & CANNON, 


Jewelers and Kodakers, 
318 N. 20th St., BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
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Saturday, July 26, 1919] 
MILES", 


BAS SEE 


1 SHOE for MEN 
























A FARMER MADE A WHIP 
OF A PAIR HE HAD 
WORN 18 MONTHS 


A Virginia farmer wore a pair of Miles’ TEXAS 
STEER SHOES regularly for 18 months. At that 
time there was still too much good leather in 
them to throw away, so that he made a whip out 
of them. He sent us the whip and wrotea letter 
gy ng his shoes had given such unusual service 
he wanted us to keep the whip as a reminder of a 
satisfied customer. The whip now hangs on the 
walls of our sample rooms. 


This shoe is getting more popular every day with 
Southern Farmers, The reason they wear so well 
is that they are honestly made of good solid ma- 
terials. Here are the eematens: best grade 
black chrome waterproof Uppers; full Vamps (not 
eut off under tips); full chrome Gusset sewed to 
eize;Vamp and Backstay sewed with best grade 
finen thread; 2 full Soles of best grade sole leather; 
Innersoles and Counters of heavy grain sole leath- 
e:; Bottoms fastened with two rows of brass stand- 
ard screw wire; Heels solid leather and equipped 
with iron heel rim. The iron heel rim adds at 
least 50 cents to the value of every pair because 
+ makes heel repairs unnecessary, 


| Miles’ TEXAS STEER Shoes are the biggest 

value i in America ina man’s work shoe, They are 

gold by one good dealer in most every community. 

Writeus for name of nearby dealer. If you try one 

wuts pair of Miles’ TEXAS S RS we 

ae 44, are sure you will never be satisfied 
or % with any other work shoe. 


W.H. MILES SHOE CO. 


Fine Shoe Specialists 
RICHMOND, VA. 















[Dovour Heuling with on cAuto Wheel] 


Don’t strain your back pushing a heavy 
load on a wheelbarrow. Get an Auto- 
Wheel Coaster. You can move a big, 
heavy load with £98e with speed. 


And when through werten, you can have 
worlds of fun playing with your uto- 
Wheel It’s a speedy, classy Coaster, as 
well as a sturdy Roadster. Has genuine 
toller bearings, oval spokes and steel axles 
and tires. If you're a REAL boy, you're 
going to insist upon an cAuto- Wheel. 


Want a Beauttful Felt Pennant? 
Write us the names of three coaster-wagon 
dealers, mentioning which one handles the 
cAuto-Wheel. We'll send you beautiful 
booklet, showing cAuto: Wheel Convertible 
Roadster, too. .Write TODAY Address 


THE BUFFALO SLED CO., 
in Canada: 169 Schenck Street, 
|_Preston, Ont N. Tonawanda, N. Y. 




















BRUNSWICK, COUNTY RE-QUAR- 
ANTINED 


| Failure to Clean Up Local Infestations 
of Cattle Fever Tick Brings Action 
From United States Department of 





Agriculture 
N ACCORDANCE with an order is- 
sued by the United States Depart- 


ment of Agriculture, the Federal quar- 
antine against the cattle fever tick 


| was replaced July 15, 1919, on Bruns- 


wick County, N. C. This county was 


| released from quarantine on Decem- 


ber 1 last, but the county authorities, 
the Department states, have failed to 
provide the codperation necessary to 
clean up the small amount of territory 
infested by the fever tick at the be- 
ginning of the present dipping season. 

The replacement of the quarantine 
means that interstate movement of 
cattle from Brunswick County may 
be made only in accordance with the 
regulations of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to prevent the spread of cattle 
fever which is carried by the tick. 
The quarantine will remain on Bruns- 
wick County, it is stated, until the 
tick is eradicated to such an extent 
that there will be no danger of heavy 
reinfestation of the county. 

Because of Brunswick’s failure to 
clean up completely, the Department 
states, the county has become a men- 
ace to neighboring counties which 
either have eradicated the cattle par- 
asite or are preparing to do so, hence 
the action. 





Virginia Good Roads Program— 
$60,000,000 
THE sum of $60,000,000 is to be ex- 


pended in Virginia if the recom- 
mendation of Governor Davis’ Advis- 
ory Board can convince the special 
session of the Legislature that such 
an expenditure is the part of wisdom. 
The Advisory Board assumes that the 
Federal government. will furnish 
$30,000,000 of this during the next six 
years. The road tax is to be increas- 
ed from three cents to fifteen cents 
on $100 assessed value, automobile li- 
censes are to be raised 50 per cent. A 
large portion of the $30,000,000 is to 
be raised through the sale of bonds. 


There 
roads. 

Class A roads are to be built only 
of most durable material for all kinds 
of trafic. This covers 1,242 miles at 
$25,000 a mile and 461 miles at $20,000 
a mile, a total (inclusive of 658 miles 
of concrete road already built) of 
1,761 miles for about $40,000,000. 

Class B covers 1,000 miles at $12,000 
and 398 miles at $9,000, a total of 1,398 
miles for $15,582,000. 

Class C covers 500 miles at $10,000 
and 247 miles at $6,000, a total of $6,- 
482,000. 

The grand 


are to be three classes of 


total is $62,334,000, or 


| over ten million dollars a year for six 
years. 


The report goes into every 
detail of construction of all classes of 
roads. It is now up to the special 














HEAVY 
WINTER 


Close imitation of wool and more co 
postpaid; half dozen, $1. This is th 
We guarantee entire satisfaction. 
of dozens of these socks for the sol 
are rapidly advancing and we are a 
good at this price long. 








SOCKS 


ORDER YOUR WINTER SOCKS NOW. 
BLANCH HOSIERY MILLS 


mfortable, at $1.80 per dozen pair, 
e ideal winter sock for the south. 
The Government used thousands 
diers last year. All cotton goods 
fraid that we can not hold these 





SHELBY, N. C. 














LOCAL 


WANTED! AGENTS 


The Progressive Farmer wants a local agent at 
every postoffice and on every rural route in the Sow 
i 





th. Write | today for our money making offer. 





When writing to advertisers, say: 
rogressive Farmer.” 


“I saw your advertisement in The 





session of the legislature—backed by | 


the Virginia Good Roads Association, 
the Governor’s Advisory Board 
many 
this report into law 
sion begins its work in 
sundry vacancies have 


August after 
been filled. 
W 





Helping “Make the South a Land 


of Beauty” 
have surplus flower seed, 
etc., pass them on to 
Help make the South 
a Land of Beauty.” Such is the doc- 
trine The Progressive Farmer has 
been preaching in season and out of 
season for years past. And the Editor 
wishes to practice what he preaches. 
Consequently, having now enough 
hollyhock seed maturing to stock a 
good-sized plantation, we make this 
neighborly proposition to our readers: 
If you wish a dozen or two hollyhock 
seed (and a dozen plants set three 
feet apart next spring will cover a 
big area) just clip out this notice, at- 
tach it to an envelope with your name 
and address on it and a 2-ceft stamp 
in the corner, fold and mail to Clar- 
ence Poe, Raleigh, N. C., on or before 
July 30. No letter is necessary, and 


‘TE YOU 
bulbs, shrubs, 
your neighbors 


if the supply is exhausted before we | 


reach you, we'll hold your letter till 
next year and mail the seed then. 





North Carolina Markets 


Prices paid by merchants for farm products in the 
markets of North Carolina and, jobbing prices in the 
leading markets of the United States for the week end- 
ing Saturday, we oe as reported to the Division of 






































and | 
state organizations—to convert 
The special ses- | 
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TBREEDERS’ CARDS 


FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 
(5 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) 


We will insert 
readers in this department 
(covering Virginia, “Ne orth rolina, Sout ho c arolina 
Florida, and Georgia), at “ae rate of 5 cents a 
word, each insertion If advertisement is to appear 
once, send 5 cents a word; if twice, 10 cents a 
word; four times, 20 cents a word, etc. Each word 
number or initial (including each word, number or 
initial in name and address) counts as a separate 
word Advertisements not accepted without cash 
| with order If the rate seems high, remember it 
would cost you $2,100 for postage alone to send a 
letter to each of the homes to which we carry your 
ad at this low rate Stamps accepted for amounts 
less than 

Above rates for Eastern edition only. Combined 
rate, all editions, 12 cents a word each ingertion 


ads for our Progressive Farmer 
of our Easte rn edition 























SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


“Learn | at .Tiome ~ or Se chool—Shorthand, ~Salesman- 
} shir Bookkeeping, on credit Positions guaranteed. 
Edwards College, Winston, N , 


Agents—Make a Dollar an Hour—Sell Mendets, a 
patent patch for instantly mending leaks in all utensils. 
Sample package free Dept. 701, Collette Mfg. Co., 
Amsterdam, _¥ 


> Wanted—An “agent 2 at e every ; postoffice “and on every 
rural route in the South. If you can devote a part or 
all of your time to a money making proposition, write 
today for full particulars. The Progressive Farmer 





HELP OR POSITION WANTED | 


~Wanted—Budder to work in nursery. _Remolds Nur- 
N 


sery Co., Route 2, Winston-Salem, 


Wanted—Capable, reliable person, strong, willing 
to worok, to manage, rent or lease 250-acre farm, fine 
section. Mrs. J. H. McArthur, Mt. Vernon, Ga. 


Wanted: Tenants for 1920—On several good farms, 
to grow tobacco, corn, wheat and other crops. For 
particulars, write W. W. Meredith, Lawrenceville, Va 


Stone Gate Farm Wants Working Sener ae 
ist. Livestock, hay, grain Two miles from Peters 
| burg. Address Stone Gate Farm, 401 Mechanics Bldg., 
Petersburg, Va 

Salesmen Wanted—Labricating oil, grease, special- 
ties, paint. Part or ole t Commission basis. 
Men with car or rig preferred. Riverside Refining 

















Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Wanted—Dairyman to keep charge dairy. Begin 
work August 15. Prefer married man. House, fuel 
and lights furnished. C. Banks McNairy, Supt., Cas- 


well Training School, Kinston, N. C. 


Wanted—Good, Hustling Farmer—To take charge “of 
225-acre, Wake County farm; 8-room house; 75 acres 
cleared, mostly bottom; no stumps; no rocks. Tractor 
and good farm machinery equipment. Will rent on 
shares or for cash. Meadowview Farm, Morrisville, 
North Carolina 


MACHINERY 


Wanted—Second-hand Soy Bean Harvester, in good 
condition, at bargain. L. B. Ennett, Stella, C. 


Corn Mills, Saw Mills, Shingle Mills, Water Wheels, 
Engines. DeLoach Co., 541, Atlanta, Ga. 


For Sale—One Continenatl 60-saw gin. One ‘single 
box, self-tramping press; one suction unload. All in 




















Markets, Wm. R amp, 
a 
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TOWN * 3. 35] &a 
3 Am) ea! s 
6) 212 |eslis| eg 
Oo1F 106 laa loul am 
Asheville ......eee0s sesel ee ss of cccel cocclehoae 
Charlotte ........+++/$2.00/$2.35 +++ +/$4.25) 2.00 
Durham ..... covece -{ 2.007 2.50 0] ....) 2.50] .... 
Fayettevilio Peer oe 2.50 88)$3.50) 3.75) . 
——— cvecce eee} 2.85] 2.50) .85) ....] ...- 
Hamlet ...... cove . «++e} 1.00] 2.00) 3.00 
| Se eoee 25} ....] 1.00) 4.00) 4.25 
Lumberton eocel enced aoeel a0es 
Raleigh 2.30) .90) 3.00) 3.00 + | 
Salisbury 5} 2.35) .90) 3.50) 4.00 | 
Scotland Neck ..... 2.00) .. 1.00} 2.50) 3.25 ° 
Trish Fvtstoss— Adonis. pee ewt.; Char) “ie Rg | 
$2.25 bu.; Durham, $5.2 25 Fayetteville, $1.75 b 
Gastonia, $5.50 bbl. ; 5b Fy $6 bbl. ; Benes, $3 y 
bu.; Henderson, $4 cwt.; Raleigh, $5.50 : Scot- 
land Neck, $2.75 cwt. 
Peanuts — Scotland Neck: Virginia peanuts, 6c; 
Spanish peanuts, 7%. 


PRICES OF BUTTER, EGGS, CHEESE, POULTRY» 
AND HOGS 





first-class running outer. First $500 gets the outfit. 
I. J. Williams, Rex, Cc. 


I Want to Buy Two ina ons 25 h.p. and one 40 

.p., Westinghouse or G. EB. I have 500,000 feet of 
popular and ash timber for sale. Also one 70-saw 
Pratt gin, feeder and condenser. One Boss press. 
Claud M. Inman, York, 8. C 


Corn Harvester—One-man, one-horse, one- -TOw, r. self 
gathering. Equal to a corn binder. Sold to farmer 
for twenty-three years. Only $25, with fodder binder. 
Free catalog showing pictures of harvester. Process 
Corn Harvester Co., ‘Salina, Kans. 









































~ For Sale—One I. H. C, Kerosene “Tractor, 8-16, 
e | é | **Mogul,’’ used one season; double disk plow and 
3 A 43 - | I. H. C. hay press. All in first-class condition, $775 
Ss +] a & | . | One Aberdeen-Angus bull, 4 yéars old, not registered, 
TOWN oe | oh to +] Bo & 2 | $150. One Duroc-Jersey boar, 2 years old, about 400 
23 ESl o |S oa) 2e eq Ids., registered, $100. One Duroc sow and 8 pigs, 4 
os/#5| SBS les} eo] & weeks old, first litter, $100. Address J. M. "Willcox, 
malcom! m@ ino |=al1 am | C8 | Carbonton, N. C. 
Asheville :....|$0.40/$0.60)$0.40 $0.40|5 ).30/$21.00)$0.40 
Charlotte . 50] 60 ‘50! .85}  .30) 20.00) .40 LIVESTOCK 
Durham .....{ .50) .60 ‘& ~40! = eer pe PRP PRR RD ADR ~~ 
Fayetteville ..| .60) .65) .45) .50) .3 ) 45 WH 
Gastonia .eo| .45] .85] .38) .88] 22] ....,] -88 CHESTER WHITES isibiaesitiniastiameenmal 
Greensboro ...| .50] .60} .40) .40) “.30] 20.00! .40 | ““Pure-bred O. I. C., Berkshire, Duroc, Poland-China 
Hamlet ..... 45] ....{ .45) .40/ .30) 22.50, .40 | and English Yorkshire Hogs—All ages. Best strains of 
Henderson ...| .40 58} .45) .40) .25) 25.00 -40 | each. Pigs, 7 weeks old, $10 each; 2 or more cross- 
Lumberton a Ges 535) ll -40 bred pigs, $7 each, 7 weeks came $10 at 10 weeks old; 
Raleigh ...... = . ores aa ee My and ive Id larger shoats. H. H. Meschendorf, 
Salisbury ....] . ° 45 5} .85) 22.00) .5 30x . nec . Va 
Scotland. N’k '40| .55| .40| .85| .25] 25.00] .40 FD 
BERKSHIRES 


PRICES OF COTTON, COTTON SEED AND COTTON- 
SEED MEAL 
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TOWN £3 a2 a 9 
79 1) one 
see | $s | S38 
AO Of Onm 

RUROPEDERO 6000 00000080008 { 33.00 $1 

Durham ...ccccccseseces $2.00 | .cccccce 

Fayetteville .......0.eeeee 32.50 

Henderson ....ccceeeeees oeee of cvcceecs 

Lumberton .....cceeeeees 32.50 | wccccces 

Raleigh .....cccccccvese 33.50 .75 60.00 

OEE cccceneccecsses 82.50 + wes . 

Scotland Neck 80.50 1.05 58.00 








Northern Produce Markets 


Chicago, Tll.—Ne. 3 white corn, $2@2.02 (delivered 
in Raleigh, $2.23@2.25); No. 3 Cree corn, $1.92@1.98 
(delivered in Raleigh, $2 15@2 

White Potatoes—Per Barrel, .. sg. Grade No. 1— 


Boston, $4.95@7; Chicago, $6.75@7.85; Cleveland, 
$4.75@6.50; New York, $4@6.26; Philadelphia, $4@6; 
Pittaburg, $5.25@6.25; Washington, $4. 
Cheese—No. 1 fresh American a wholesale 
| prices (Single Daisies): New York, 323%4@338c; Chicago, 
31@33, square prints) 82%@34c; Philadelphia, 32@ 
33c; Boston, 83% @34c. 
Eges—New York: fresh gathered, extras, 51@53c; 
extra firsts, 47@50c; firsts, 43@ 16c. Chicago: firsts, 


40@41%c; ordinary firsts, 38@39%éc 
Hogs—Market continues to advance and new high 


record prices were paid .at most all markets during 
week Richmond, Va., July 7: Medium and_ heavy 
hogs, $22.50; lights, $21.50. Baltimore, Md., July 7: 
Hogs, 160-250 Ths., $23.75 130- 150 Ibs 22. 50@ 
23.75; pigs, 80-100 Ihs., $20@22 Philadelphia, July 


8: Best heavy hogs, $23; lights, $22@22. 
Sheep and Lambs—Market appears stronger than 
two weeks ago, and steady to higher. Philadelphia, 





| 
| 
| 





Large Berkshires—Cholera immune. Stone Gate 


Farm, Petersburg, Va. 

Registered Berkshires—Bred sows, bred and open 
gilts, service boars, and pigs. Good individuals. Priced 
right. Satisfaction guaranteed. . C. Sanford, Mocks- 








ville, 
For Sale—Large Type Registered Berkshires—RBig 
bone, prolific strain. Fancy pigs, male and female, 


not related. Price reasonable. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Jos. M. Samuels, Orange, Va. 
DUBCC-JERSEYS 

Duroc Pigs, and ose bred to Scissors 2d. 
Farm, Nashville, Tenn 

Duroc Pigs for Sale—See our - in display columns. 
Cedar Grove _Farm, Advance, 

Registered pune Pigs— —8 weeks, weigh 80 Ibs. 
$12.! 50 each. d C. Overc ash, Mooresville, n..€ 

15 Teena aet Boars—Two to five months, 40 to 125 
Ibs., $15 to $35. H. G. Fenderson, Sutherland, Va. 

Pure-bred Durocs—Splendid Fay header prospects. 
Satisf action guaranteed. — J. B. Cox, Merry Oaks, N 


Rare Gilts—Bred to our “great son of Joe’s Orion 








Knapp 














King (‘‘Scissors’’), the $15,000 grand champion of the 
National Swine Show, 1917. Knapp Farm, Nashville, 
Tennessee. 

For Sale Cheap—Fine lot of Duroc-Jersey Pigs 
with Cherry King blood. Also several bred gilts and 
tried sows at bargains. Cash or credit. Wayside 
Farm, Lawndale, N. C ye E 

One 500-t. Service Boar—$100; registéred. Threo 


100-%. boar pigs, Orion Defender and Cherry King 
breeding; two sows bred, at $75 each, All fine ‘pure 
bred stock. J. L. Skinner, Littleton, N. C. 


Four-months-old Orion Cherry King and Defender 
Pigs—Nice size and quality, with good bone, color 
and ears, They will nick. Registered, guaranteed, 
unrelated, pairs, $30. J D. Simpson, Blakstock, S. C 


Big Type Registered Duroc-Jersey Pigs—Twelve 
weeks old, well fed and well grown. Orion Cherry 
King, Walts Top Col. and Pal’s Perfection breeding 
Boars, thirty dollars; gilts, thirty-five dollars each 






































: 50: ¢ ( 
$16. 75@17.50; ae, Mani = a A aod | We ship good pigs only and guarantee satisfaction. 
8.50;Bucks, $6.50@7. 50. Baltimore, July Top | M._B. Hickson, Lynchburg, Va. a 
spring lambs, $17@17.5 lights, $12@15. HAMPSHIRES 

RUTTER Hampshire Pigs and Shoats—Registered. Best blood 
aa lines. Prices reasonable. L. C. Allen, Hoschton, Ga 
PR | a ee s | econ For Sale—Registered, immunized Hampshire Pigs, 
Score | Score | Score | core | Score | herd boar, bred sows, Two registered May for #2300 rn- 
“te a ag al avian seys, bred to half brother of bull selling for $25,000, 
or Fotk .+. ae bd | bias soiee! 4B%4c son of Ne Plus Ultra, Abruzzi seed rye 
Philadelphia. Ble | 49%c| 49¢c | 47%c| 46c Thomason, Salisbury, N. 
Boston ....++. 5le 50%c| 50c 49c 48c (Classified ads, continued on next page) 
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| FARMERS’ EXCHANGE | 


_ POLAND-CHINAS 
Big Boned Poland-China 
H. Jenkins, Ruby, 


males and females, not akin. 
Thomas & Co., 











Registered Pigs—From 
large, prolific stock, T. ( 
Pigs—Best. breeding, 

Will please you. Pedigrees. J. D. 
Round Hill, Va. 

” Big Type Poland-Chinas—Bred sows and 
Gerstdale Commander, he by great $6,600 boar, 
dale Jones. Sunnyside, Jonesville, Va 


ABERDEEN-ANGU Ss 


Registered Angus Cow—Two young bulls, 





pigs by 
Gerst 








best blood 





tine. Woodside Stock Farm, Raleigh, N. €., Route 3 

For Sale—Several registered Angus Bulis—Also few 
heifers. Write for prices. Howerton Bros., Clarks- 
ville, Va. 





Orders Accepted Now for Pure-bred Aberdeen-Angus 
Bulls—(November shipment), black, blocky individuals; 
trained for acceptable service. Come look herd over. 
Clarksville, Va. 















Occaneechi Island Farm, 
GUERNSEYS . 
For Sale—Two Guernsey Heifer Calves e. One 
Holstein heifer calf, grade. w. Cc ne og 330 W. 
Leigh St. , Box 108, Richmond, Va. ner 3. 
HOLST iS 








From 4 Ady anced Registry dams. 


Holstein Bull Calves 
Tenn, 


Knapp Farm, Nashville, 

For Sale—One Registered Holstein Bull—One_ year 
old, beautifully marked, well developed, good dispo- 
sition. Apply Malbourne Farm, Durham, N. ¢ 


For Sale 
to 1 year old 
months old, 
Leigh St., Box 108, 


Holstein Heifers—6 months 
Also ~~ pure-bred Holstein bull, 15 
registered W. C. Saunders, 330 W. 

Richmond, Va. 


JERSEYS 


Pure-bred Jersey Bulls—Two years old Jer 
first ealf. Mrs. Fred Brown, Pendleton, 8. ©. 

Registered Jersey Cattle—Accredited herd. A _ few 
good bulls out of heavy producing dams. One now 
ready for service. Price reasonable. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Jos. M. Samuels, Orange, Va. 

magiate red Jersey Bulls—Grandsons of Noble of Oak- 
lands; oug a double grandson, his granddam an im- 
ported cow, being also by Noble of Oaklands. Noble 
of Oaklands sold at Auction to Elmendorf for $15,000. 
One of his sons, a half brother to six of these calves 
sold on the Island for $25,000, Or will exchange for 


Fifteen Grade 





ey cow, 








well bred heifers, registered. Thos. Sparrow, Gas 

tonia, | N. C. = bee 
SHORTHORNS 

Registered Shorthorn Bull Calves for Sale—Extra 


Sired by Cumberland Sultan bull. 
Troutvilte, Va. 

Farms, Cordele, Ga.—For sale: 10 head 
registered Shorthorn cows, weight 900 to 1,000 Ibs., 
for quick disposal at 10c pér ™. Also 20 head pure- 
bred “ ortho rn cows, 900 to 1,000 Ibs., for quick dis- 
posal, Se per ™. All in medium flesh, and practically 
all Rad bred to registered sire. 


DOGS 
wee $6; females, $4. 


good - individuals. 
Cc. N. Huff, 
Churbro 








“Collie | Pi ips H, BL Graves, 
Pageland, 38. ES A eB EE 

¥or Sale—Pure-bred Collie Pups. George Turberville, 
c lifton Station, Va. 





Pups—From good strain “Fox, Opossum hounds, “$3 
each. D. Delling er, Conover, a s 
Lar Type, Strong Healthy White English Setter 
Pups— e-bred and registered, $20 and: $25 each. 


Brighly Farm, Goochland, Va. 


Feautiful Pure-bred Scotch 
with sable marks on head and ears. 
Miss Leona Simpson, Culverton, Ga. 

ivr Sale—2 Litters Finest Bred Walker Fox Hound 
Pups in the United States—8 weeks; price $25 pair; 
moucy refunded if they don’t make good fox dogs. 
Pedigreed and registered in buyer’s name. Ross Brown, 
McFall, Ala. 





Collie Pups — White 
Females, $10 





HORSES 
For Sale—One Black Percheron Stallion—Regis tered 
he Perc heron- “— and of America. Address P. O. 
Aurora, . 





SHEEP as 
Rams—$20. Geo. 





hiigh grade | Shropshire Finch, 


ropshire Lambs for Sale—Took premium “at 
O. Harris, Pamplin, Va 


nice grade Shropshire ram lambs, 








I Sal A few 









fr bred dams, sired by T@cust Lawn No. 457896, 
re: lelivery August first-tenth. R. B. Redwine, 
Mi Cc 





GOATS 


Unregistered Angora Buck—4 years 
i gentl First $25 takes him. Ad- 
iH. Iba Ventine, Walthall, N. 




















ae ile aye a Lillie Goat—R ——- 2 years 
perfect; s i Ibs. highest grade mohair, 
%. Garlock “> ymonkey, Charles Co., Md. 
RABBITS 
a Stroud, 


recd New Zealand Red Rabits. a 





MISCELLANNOUS LIVESTOCK 

















TWO OR MORE BREEDS 
Baby Chicks — Reds, Rocks — August, “September. 
| Pigeons, Rabbits. John A. Lancaster,-Richmond, Va. 





__SEEDS AND PLANTS 


eee 


CABBAGE 





Fine Flat Dutch Cabbage Plants—Prompt shipment, 





collards; 100, 30c; 500, $1.25 
T 


1,000 exp reesed, $1.25; 500 postpaid, $1. Plant Farm, 
Ulah, N 

Fine Collard Plants—1,000 expressed, $1.25; 506 
postpaid, $ Prompt shipment. Plant Farm, Ulah, 
North Carolina. 

Cultivated Cabbage Plants heading; also 


‘or fall 
1,000, $2; postpaid. 


J. Cox, Franklin, Va 





ton. No order too small or large. 
Robert Hackney, Durham, N. C. 
seed. 


90c; 500, $ 
& Sons, 


$17.50 


500 for $1; 
mail collect. 
Thomasville, Ga. 


hundred pounds, or 
Fall contracts now. 
Long Island cabbage 


Cabbage Seed—By the pound, 


Cultivated Cabbage and Cabbage-head- 
nts for fall and winter heading. 300 
1,000, $2.25, postpaid. J. T. Counc ili 
FrankI™, Va 


Field-grown, 
ing Collard P 








Fine Cabbage Plants—For summer and fall heading. 
Seven e arly and late varieties, 35¢ 100; 500, $1.25; 
1,000, $2.25, postpaid; express, $2 thousand; 10,000, 
cash. Tidewater Plant Company, Franklin, 
Virginia. 








bags; 
mediately 
Climax, 





Abruzzi Rye—Just Harvested; put up in 2%-bushel 
price $3 per bushel, freight paid. Send cash im- 
before it is gone. Nubbin Ridge Farm, 
CO 





MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS AND PLANTS 





& Hudson, 


HAY 


and Johnson Hay for Sale—Car lots. 
Gallion, Ala 





Alfalfa Bacon 


Plants—Heading kind Tomato, cabbage, 
500, $1.25; 1,000, $2.25; 5,000, $10, 
Farm, Box 37, Franklin, 


~ Collard 
fali heading, 
postpaid Councill’s Plant 


~~ MISCELLANEOUS 


“Crushed Oyster FE he lis for 
1,000 Ibs., $6. Oakshore Poultry Farm 
South Carolina 





Poultry -100 Is., The; 
Waverly Mills, 





~TJnitial Your ¢ Own Car—Sent ready to apply, 
Agenis charge $1.50, Ola English or plain 
Cc. K. Howe, Beaufort, N. C. 


tock at Public Auction—And got top 


50 cents 
letter. 


Sell Your Lives 





prices. CC. T. Rice, Livestock Auctioneer and Com- 
mission Agent, Oakton, Va 

Wanted—Horse, mule and calf hides, $4 to $5 each; 
cow, 25 cents Ib Wool 30 cents to 55 cents Ib. South- 


ern Fur Co., Graham, N. ¢ 





Drink Water Fountain — 2-Galion size for 
Keeps water warm in winter and cool in sum 
Thermos bottle Manufactured by 
London, Ohio. 


Klean 
Poultry. 
mer. Works like 
oO. F. Dunlop, New 





Cabbage Plants—Frost-proof, Wakefields, Succession, 
Flat Dutch Ready stugust 25th $1.75 per 1,000; 
5,000 or over, $1.50 per 1,000; by express or 

Order early, Clark Piant'Co., Box 108, 





thousand No. 2 cap and hole 
Solder hem caps and two 


Packers’ Cans—Ten 


eans, 2 1-16 in. opening 


dozen size cases for same. Especially suited for 
tomatoes. Prices attractive, quality and conditior 
guaranteed. Davis Canning Company, Davis, S 








?. & BNocus, 
Provident 


T. 2. ENOCH, 
Secretary & Trean 


. B. Exocus. 


THE ENOCHS FARMS 


FARMS, CATTLE AND DUROC HOGS 


ALL CORRESPONDENCE PERTAINING TO COMPANY BUSINESS SHOULD BF ADDRESSED TO THE COMPANY WOT TO thDIVIOUALS 


FERNWOOD, MISS., 


The vrogressive Parmer, 


Gentlemen:- 


May 29, 1919. 


I look forward to the arrival. of the "Progressive 


Farmer” each week, 


in which we have always found a number of wel} 


written articles on things that are of interest to the Southern 


farmer, | 
and all’ kinds of live stocks 

man attempting to run a farm, 
without it for many 


such as your article on gardens, 
The fact is, 
large or small, 
times the price of subscription, 


fruit raising, poultry, 
I do not think any 
can afford to be 


I have found it to be one of the very best mediums 


to advertise anything raised in Southern farms, 


It surely goes 


into the very best farm houses, judging from the letters I get 
from parties desiring to purchase grain or stock of any kind, 
We have found it of great advantage to us both in buying and 


selling, 


As long as you maintain the present high standard, 
you will certainly get our business 


Wishing you many more years of success and usefulness 


in your chosen field, I remain, 


Yours most sincerely, 


THE ENOCHS PARMS, 





ccc ‘ks, 








Cabbage Seed—All 
at wholesale. 


varieties, 


direct from us to you 
Write for pri F. C, 


and circular. 














Chelf, Seed Grower, Box 62 N, Harrods burg, Ky. 
CLOVER 

Crimson Clover Seed—In chaff, 12% cents pound. 
Ridgecr rest. Farm, ‘Troutman, N. C. 

For | ‘rimson Clover—New crop, in chaff, 10c 
ib H 9. ar 100. J. Setchell, Spring Grove, Va. 

Buy Crimson Clover Seed Direct from the Grower— 
Any amount, from J] bushel to car lots. Write for 
sample and prices, Franklin County Creamery Ass’n., 


Winchester, Tenn. 


sur Clover—Just as swept up, thoroughly inoculated, 


Oil—Will free your hogs of lice, 
ticks; disinfect your pens, and 
help keep your free from cholera, Price per bar 
rel of 50 gallons, 2.50. Order a barrel, sell to you 
neighbors. It retails 50 cents gallon. G. D. Fain, 


Edison, Ga. 
~Western red cedar shingles, will not warp 


For Salo 
or rot and will last a lifetime, $5.50 per thousand in 


Medicated Crude 
will kill flies, mites, 









any quantity, f.o.b. « Apex, N. CC. Shipping weight 
160 Ibs. to the thous: Sample mailed on request 
L. S. Olive, Apex, N. € 





How to Express Hides—Salt green hides always, to 
avoid damage in summer. Salt flesh side all over %& 
inch deep, roll up carefully and box, taking care t 


mark plainly your own name on tag, and express to 





Write the Kenbridge Real Estate Co., 
tobacco and grain. lands. 
reasonable’ prices. 
bridge, Va. 


Any Farm Subdivided, 
at Auction will bring more money 








THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


for the 
Large and small farms ag 


Kenbridge Real Estate Co Ken- 


~ Properly Advertised, and sold 
than if sold ag a 





For Sale 
125 in cultivation; 
ide —~ farm for stock 


Munt, 
subsoil, good mill site, 


highway 
Station, over 





in coastal region Pr 
Manning, 


whole. We bave had the experience and can get re- 
suls, Write us today. Carolina Realty Company, 
Raleigh, N. C x 

Let Us Send You Free Catalog of the Best Bargains 

; in farm and timber properties in Virginia, where fa 

land is cheap and productive, and the climate de 
lightful. Address The Virginia Realty Co., Palmyra, 
Virginia . 


Virginia Farm, 416 Acres—300 pas ture, 
running stream through the farm; 
raising. Price $15 per acre. Terms, 
sh, balance 1, 2 and 3 years Address Henry L 
City Point, Va. 
For Sale—1l72-Acre Tract—70 acres cleared, “clay 
near railroad and improved 
Also 64 acres in peach belt, one mile from 
300 peach trees now bearing. Also lands 
ice and terms reasonable. W. M 
Columbia, 8. © 











ati r 
Dis spat atch Buildin &, Ro 





ve I 

ranged for cattle and hog ra 
ptor ‘*k farms in 
address W. M, 


f Iredel. Co., 


six 


Well watered and fenced, 3 miles of stas 
106 Acres—Five-room dwelling and a 
¥ g00d condition, $3, 500,.. 
Good house and 
t-buildings, on good road, 100 acres all 
Office Times 
Va 





} ls, B » 
Room 401, Richmond, 


ror ‘Sale 1,000 - Acre es of good, smo 








th tillable land, 





highly improved, well watered, well drained, fenced 
and cross-fenced with hog wire, 80 per cent in culti- 
v at on, balance in woodland pasture Railroad -tra- 





is especially ar- 
one of the best 
terms and particulars, 
Prattville, Ala 


s place; good graded dirt 






Alabama ci 
Smith, Box 267, 
Farm of 104% 
3 miles west of } 


For Salk In Southern part 





<i barn and s 








room cottage, with telephone several 
outbuildings There is about 20 acres of cottom-land, 
acres of upland in cultivation, id 30 es of 
dland. Soil is loam and clay loam Is miles 





off enerenes top-soil road Price $65 per acré, with 
terms if desired. VB 


Reid R. Morrison, Mooresville, N, ¢ 








subs il, good 


neeessery 
churches Easy terms. 
Thomasson, 





Sale—152-Acre Tract—60 acres 
farm for tobaeco and 


cleared, gray 
grain; 75 acres 


under fence, rest in young timber, mostly pine; 3 
miles of depot, on Bankhead highway, 8-room dwell- 
ck stable, 3 bright tobacco barns, anu other 


Convenient to school and 
. For particulars write to A, C, 
Warfield, Va., Route 


outbuildings 





through the 
new farming and 
being opened up. 
eupied by 
ties proven by actual experience 


take firs 
, C 


gets all Details page 69) 
copy free. 
Bidg., 


Acres, only $11,500; 
high school, 


worth 
dwelling; 
good stable, 
fruit and fine 
at $15,600 
up by le } s and bounds. 
snap 
Co., 


more 
three 
five tenant houses, and five new 
lease the 
which I 

also, if 

saw gin outfit, 


and National Highw ay running through it 
half miles a 8 ; 


The Santa Fe has built a new branch railway line 
South Plains region of West Texas. A 
livestock region with new towns is 
This territory already is partly oe- 
and crop possibili- 
Here you can profit- 


a good class of settlers, 


ably raise cotton, corn, sorghums, and fruit. It is an 
ideal livestock and dairy country. Low prices for un- 
tilled lands and very easy terms. Move in early and 


illustrated folder, 
Chicago, Tl 


Write today for free 
1027 Railway Exchange, 





pick 
Spearman, 


pelt h 

174-Acre Florida Farm, $3,000—RBorders beautiful 
river; only 2 miles depot town; suitably divided choe- 
olate loam fields; clay subsoil, pasture; wood; 250 
bearing orange trees; 700 seedling oranges, also grape 
fruit, tangerines, grapes, ete.; -room house, 80-ft 
veranda, large barn, fruit packing house, potato, 
poultry houses. Aged owner includes gasoline launch, 
wagons, long list farming fool $3,000, easy terms, 


Catalog Bargains 19 States, 
Strout Farm Agency, 1216 BE, Heard 
Jacksonville, Fla. 

Fine Bright Tobacco Farm—310 
terms. On improved highway, at 
progressive farming 
all under good 


Great Bargain in 
ll 


ehurch and splendid 


section; beautifu’ lay and well watered; 
woven wire fence, 165 acres cleared, balance in timber 
ron money. Splendid, practically new, large 





beautiful large grove; 5-room outhouse; good 
crib, granary, tobacco barns, ete Plenty 
garden; fine location and will soon sell 
Lands are selling quick and prices going 
Come now and buy this great 
prices. KR. Fredericksen 





arms all sizes and 
slackatot a. ve 





To Lease — Seventeen Hundred-Acre Farm — 1,000 





Acres in cultivation; 700 acres excellent for cattle 
raising No swamp Raise as fine tobacco, cotton, 
peann velvet beans, corn, ete., as can be made any- 
where Have cut up to Jum llth (3 cuttings) nine 
tons alfalfa from two and half acres and will make 

than six tons to the acfe this year. There are 

dwellings, four to seven rooms each, and twenty- 


tobacco barns. Will 

above for $8,000 per year without 

will sell to parties leasing if they 
they wish, lease double brick 
either or both. Come look 









tis a sition Situated at , 
station Railroad, seventy-eight mile 
south of Macon. Land all in one body, with railroad 


for one and 


Erminger, Sibley, Ga 





| PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK | 





BERKSHIRES 


- DIO 





‘A DOLLAR. DOWN AND 
THE PIG YOURN"” 














a es which insures a stand; no noxious weeds or grasses; Athens Hide Co., Athens, Ga., and get good weight 
sale—Peacock—Fifteen dollars. Maltese kitten, | 5c per Ib.; no order for less than 50 Ibs. Robt. 8. and quick checks. Get our high prices. BERKSHIRE. 
fixe cisilars F. E. Smith, Randolph, Va. Link, Abbeville, 8. . “ > ¥ 
ememere - : ~ _ an Important—Members of the Wake County Farmers oR 
For Sale—Big Type Best Bred Western Sows—$100- For Sale—New Crop Crimson Clover Seed—In chaff, | Mutual Fire Insurance Association are requested to 
$125 Pigs 8-16 weeks old, from these sows, $15-$20. 15e ™. in less than 100-ib. lots; 12%c, 100 Ibs. and meet at the Courthouse in Raleigh, Saturday, July 26, TAMWORTH s 
J. O. Taylor, Mt. Croghan, S. C. a ‘ Catawba County Farmers’ Union Warehouse a o’clock to effect a reorganization of the Association 
. 2 _— “ ee ee ee eee ‘0., Newton, N. C, Overy member -should be present. T. B. Parker, 
One Thousand Stock Ewes—Also want to | —*— a : —_________— } President State Association. SOLD ON PLAN 
ec “Bal zr al etre olemy pounds and up. P Cc yy Crop Crimson Clover—Just imported WRITE 
- Bales ural Retreat, Va rom France, 22 cents per Ib. in 50-Ib lots; 5 to 10 HONEY 
bushels, 20 cents, “Geraination 2 per cent. Sublect | — THe —Guarantend pure and ichgo tm | | OCCONEECHEE, FARM. 
¢ arket changes. pi s 40. cas ‘ —As B 
~ POULTRY AND EGGS Trade St., Charlotte, oe me Seen: Coy See ee pounds for $2, by express. J. O. Hallman, Helena, Ga. A PEDIGREE WITH EVERY PK- DURHAM. 
ANCONAS OATS Sie KODAK FINISHING —_—_ 





Wanted—Ancona Rooster. A. Ludeke, Castle Hayne, 


North Carolina. 











LEGHORNS 
Choice >, Brown Leghorns for Sale. Dover Mull, 
Sheiby, N. 
Pure-bred Single Leghorn Eggs—For 


Comb White 
1.5 


fall hatching, 15 for $1.50 by parcel post. Wm. Honey- 
ya. 


eutt, Voodlawn, 








Young White JTeghorn Cockerels—From 200-egg 
hens, hy 250-egg sires, $1.56; breeding hens, $1.50. 
Mrs. T. ©. Bussey, Boone Mill, Va. 

Single Comb White Leghorns—Young’ 4 strain. Best 





layers; — hatched; cockerels, $3.5 $4, $5. 5 
pullets, one cockerel, $16.50. Sunset ‘Tesiahe Farm, 
Ashet tO, . «. 
GUINEAS 

Gray African Guinea Eggs—$1.25 ‘sitting. Garland 

Turner, - Witt, 
ah - ORPINGTON Ne 
Orpingtons—One hundred 3-months-old chicks ready; 


America. None 
L. F. Boggus, 


bred from the best blooded Puffs in 
better. Price $3 each. Guaranteed. 
Oxford, Ga. 





PLYMOUTH ROCKS 


Summer Sale—‘‘Gravely’s Barred Plymouth 
Heavy cgeg strain. Breeders only. Write for 
aoe and tell what you want. L. N. Gravely, Ring- 
gold, Va. 











RHODE ISLAND REDS 


Single Comb Rhode Island Reds—Best, selected, 
rich red cockerels, $2 each; lots of five or more, $1.50 
each. Also hens and cock birds cheap. Eggs, $1.25, 
15. D. H. Reel, Iron Statiqn, N. C. 








~Fulghum | Seed Oats—F.o.b. in (good bags. $1.30 bush- 
el. W. J. Midyette, Lake Landing, N. 


Oats—aAppler, $1.20 per bu.; 
bu.; Texas Red Rust-proof, $1.20, 
for prices in 100 bushels and over. 
Co., 311 East Trade St., Charlotte, N. 





mien, $1.25 5 per 
recleaned. Write 
American Seed 








Kodak Finishing by Mail—Films developed free. 
White Kodak Shop, Birmingham, Ala. uy ee 


PRINTED ‘STATIONERY 


300 Envelopes or Letterheads—40c; 500, 2 60, post- 
paid. Wombie Press, B. Bear Creek, N. C. 








suitable for hay 
cash 
Spar- 


Peas for Sale—Sound, clean peas, 
crop, $4 per bushel, f.0.b. Spartanburg; terms, 
with order. cheoreia Produce Company,’ Inc., 
tanburg, , 





POTATOES 


For Sale—Improved Late Peach Blow Potatoes—$1.25 
per bushel, f.0.b. Spring Grove, Va. Orders handled 
promp ty. Reuben B. Haff, Spring Grove, Va. 


ae PECANS 





Printing Stationery for Farmers Our 
Samples free. Home Printery, Marshville, 


OUR LAND EXCHANGE 


We do not extend our general advertising guar- 
antee to land advertisements, cause every pur- 
chaser should see land for himself before buying. 
But no man is permitted to offer land for salo in 
our paper unless he shows us Satisfactory referen- 
ces as to his honesty and b 


Specialty— 
N. C, 

















All About Papershel! 
Pecan Company, 1 Lumberto 


waa? 


Seed Wheat—We expect to carry three or four of 
the best grades of wheat suited for this section, Mail 
us your inquiry for amount needed. Farmers should 
sow wheat grown in a colder climate which will yield 
a third more. American Seed Co., 311 East Trade St., 
Charlotte, N. C, 

RYE 


“Abruzzi Seed Rye for 
Sheen, Denton, N. C. , 


Rye—New Crop Abruzzi Rye, 
bu.; 10 ~~ and up, 
ju; 


a \ pedi eas Bass 
. Miss. 








Sale—50 bushels. J. N. 


recleaned, $3.25 per 
$3.10; North Carolina grown rye, 
. and over, $2.70; special prices 
on 100 and over. American Seed-Co., 311 Kast Trade 
8t., Charlotte, N. C, 





Land Buyers—Send for Virginia Farm and Timber 
Bulletin. Dept. 44, Emporia, Va. 


For Sale—Improved Farm—Unusual | bargain. 
owner. O. B. Smith, Clarkesville, Ga. 


For Sale—A few select farms in Colquitt County, 
at a bargain. Write L. M. Burns, Moultrie, Ga. 


~ Bluegrass, Alfalfa, Dairy and Poultry Farms—Large 
list. _ Catalog free. — F. Perrow, Remington, Va. 

“3, 000 Acres Land a Sale and Rent—On easy terms; 
any size place wanted. Home Land Co., Dunn, N. C. 

For Sale—Valuable Farm and ‘Long Leaf Pine Tim- 
ber—For description, write owner. P. O. Box 356, 
Eufaula, Ala. 

“382 Acres—In Blue Grass section of Middle Tennes- 
see. High state cultivation; good improvements. 
bargain. H. C. Smith Shelbyville, Tenn. 


Write 




















BERKSHIRES—. 


We Offer for Sale 
50 SPRING AND SU MMER PIGS—Out of litters 
of 7 to 14; mated in pairs and trios, no akin. 
0 BRED SOWS—Safe with pig. 
1 BRED GILTS—Safe with pig. 
4 SERVICE BOARS—6 to 18 months old. 
one registered and each one guaranteed. 
Write for Prices and Description. 
LEROY HALL, 





Each 


HILLSBORO, N. ©. 
tl 














co CHESTER 1 WHITES 


PPP eee 


—0. I. C.’s and Chester Whites— 


Roars, Bred Gilts, 
No akin; 
for prices and circulars. Prices reasonable 


F. E. RUEBUSH, 


Young Herds a Specialty. 


Sows. 
Pedigrees free. * Write 


prolific, large kind. 


SCIOTA, ILLINOIS. 








0. 1. C. PIGS — From state 

Winners—2 months 

$35 per pair, no_ akin. 

and Open Gilts, Service 4 

} ag gay J Pi go—$18 each, 6 

‘o. No pairs an - "Ve 
. OWEN, Bedfo 





Filts, aired Sows. 
at $18 each; pairs, no akin, $35; trios, $55 


Pigs are out of 400 to 600-I. 
weight boars, including the 1917 Virginia 
pion. 

a. @ 





Chote e Pigs, 


sows and sired by heavy- * 
State Cham- 


Phone 2406, BEDFORD, VA 


> 


Write for circular 
OWEN, Route |, 


























Saturday, July 26, 1919] 





(25) 1220 














| WHERE TO BUY PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK 





! / if It Is DUROCS You Want S 





HERDLEA BULLS WILL 
HERDLEA BULLS WILL 
HERDL 
HERDLEA 











EA GIVES THEIR 
WILL MAKE 
BREEDERS AND BEGINNERS. 


HERDLEA GUERNSEYS 


INCREASE YOUR PRODUCTION 
INCREASE YOUR REPUTATION 
COWS EVERY OPPORUNITY 
SPECIAL PRICES TO SMALL 


A. T. HERD, Proprietor, NEW HOPE, PA. 
LOUIS McL. MERRYMAN, Mer 


CARL GOCKERELL, Herdsman. 
































: rue KINARDS DUROC STOCK FARM 
‘ CAN SUPPLY YOUR WANTS FROM 
ONE TO A CARLOAD. 
E1LTS—Ered to my IMPERATOR’S FASH- 
, , ioN and STAR FORTS ORION and from 
: PELPENDER and ORION CHERRY KING and 
\ ner good blood lines 
5 
; YOUNG PIGS for sale at all times. 
4 is FINE YOUNG BOARS—From 12 weeks to 
. an iz months. 
. - 
7 GOOD HERDSMAN WANTED 
nh ° 
Kinards Duroc Stock Farm, 
W. P. SMITH, Prop., 
d saat South Carolina. 7 
t a) 
3, 

° e 
A Breeding DUROCS Is No Side 
is . . 
, Line With Us 
if THIS IS OUR WORK EVERY DAY 
s IN THE YEAR 
‘, If you are interested in RED HOGS we want 
i to meet you Call around to see us We 
iy have no up-town office, but you will find us 
= around the hog lots in overalls among our 
3 ORION CHERRY KINGS, 
1- TAXPAYERS, DEFENDERS, 
4 GREAT WONDERS, ETC 
. Now if you can’t come, write us. You cannot 
F i better blood lines and we guarantee any- 
- ing we may send out to be absolutely satis- 
ne factory Let us hear from you. 
‘ JORDAN BROTHERS, 
“ McCullers, North Carolina. 
t- 
un 
n- 
id 
T. Dp . Ocs 
i DUROCS— Big Type —DUR 
u ° . 
¢- We have a few choice BOAR PIGS 
“ sired by some of the great 1,000-tb. 
. boars of Iowa and Nebraska, and 
, out of 750-Ib. sows. Our entire herd 
- is Western bred, and we can sell 
: you a pig that should develop into 
10 a Great High-backed 1,000-tb. boar. 
at 
ng CLOVER LEA FARM, 
~ E. M. Dawson, Owner, Elkwood, Va. 
od 
ity —— 
ell 


s FAIRMONT DUROC-JERSEYS 


A few extra quality BOAR PIGS yet for sale 
Sow pigs all sol 


100 Are cffering 18 FALL OPEN GILTS, every one 





















BUY DUROCS 


Six litters of Orion Cherry King and 
Giant Wonder. 25 Gilts and 20 Sows 
bred for August, September and Octo- 
ber farrow. Pigs any quantity and all 
ages at reduced prices for next 30 days. 


W. R. KIMBALL, Hargrove, N. C. 











Oxtord Laas 


ana Eminent fFamiiies lou rnow there is 


no vetter biood tnan these tarmous proven tamiuilies 
Write tor Descriptions ana Prices. 


J. A. SHANKLIN, 


Successor to 
Tayior Piantation 
a 





CAMDEN, S. C. 


Shanklin’s Jerseys — Bulls and Heifers 


Of Golden Lads. Golden Fern’s Lad. Blue Bel!. Tormentor, 








_HAMPSHIRES 


RAPRAASLSADALD AAR 


TAMWORTHS 


MPALPAPRAAARAAN 





WE OFFER REGISTERED 
SOWS—Cholera immuned, 
GILTS—Bred and open, and 
BOARS—Ready for Service, 
PIGS—Of both sexes. 

PRICES REASONABLE 
Our herd headed by Grandson of MESSE N- 
GER BOY and GENERAL ALLEN 


soms of PAT MALOY, 
and LOOKOUT LAD 


if you buy from us. 
whiting us. Call on us or write 


HALL HAMPSHIRE FARM, 
J. E. HALL, Prop., 


Grand- 
MAPLEWOOD GIANT 


We have QUALITY and you must. be satisfied 
Give name of paper in 


Au ‘Ages. 


TAMWORTH or American Bred. 


DUTCH FORK TRUCK FARM 
Columbia. 


English, Canadian 
LARGEST EXHIBITOIN HERD IN THE SOUTH. 


South Carolina, 





PONIES 


~~ _ 


We 


and can give you a bargain. 


een 


PONIES —— PONIES —— PONIES 


have a number for sale just now, 


W. D. MILLER, North Benton, Ohio. 





GUERNSEYS ~ 


PPP PAL LARA APS 





Proved free from tuberculosis by U. 8S. Test. 


Next time you want a cow buy a Guernsey. 











| CLOVER FARM GUERNSEYS | 


You 











tle beauty 5 ; ‘ i i i will then soon learn why you should use a Guern- 

“ Saprau at $50 to $60 each, for immediate Soperton, Georgia. we dhaik Stae’ toltar ia tas aceil ha, COPE: 
a A 5 serfectic he & 

ne Also havo a few more RRED SOWS. Ruey grow {0 ‘perfection’ mn the aahigs 

Ke FAIRMONT FARMS, | HILLSBORO, N. C. JAMES L McINTOSH, 

: E. S; VANATTA, Owner and Manager. . : DOVESVILLE SOUTH CAROLINA 

ty- . . 

7 Pigs— HAMPSHIRES —Gilts }| _ - 

ck. e 

‘itt We are offering 30 Hampshire Male Pigs, large, —- G E T GU E R N S E Y S — 

ri D U R 0 C J E R S E Y H 0 G S husky fellows, with plenty of bone, good backs $280 t if 238 bred 
‘or - _ -~ - 4 a seal wes the average price paid for 2 fore r 

eo good feet, and well marked, from litters averaging GUERN EYS, both sexcs, in 8 GUE SEY sales 

- be ARE BREEDE ms a ae pow Me ae Jersey 10 pigs each, best blood lines obtainable, $15 and Mt - in Norte and South - eee in 104 _— 

Y ogs and can supply breeding stock of any age 29 . Cc i iz ligh average was reachec because the Southern 

ind and in any number. We will be glad to have you § tech, acconding to alse and quailty farmer appreciates the large production and the 


visit Broad Acre Ranch, Terra Celia, N. C. 
1 POTTER FARMS, Incorporated, 


Belhaven, North Carolina. 














{ REG. DUROC-JERSEY PIGS 


Sow Pigs all soli—But we have the ehoice of 
FORTY BOAR PIGS FOR SALE 

Sired by DOMINANT DEFENDER, ESPERI- 
MENTAL DEFENDER, SUPERIOR DEFENDER, 
and others. Everything guaranteed and delivered. 


, DEEP RIVER FARM, 


Ramseur, North Carolina. 


icin J 


REGISTERED DUROC SALE 


50 BRED SOWS AND GILTS, 
OPEN GILTS AND BOARS. 


























J Bred to and by Golden Cherry King and Tax- 
. payers’ Model D. 
—_ T TENNESSEE STATE FAIR Gnevwns, 
- AUGUST 6. Catalog Ready 
; DALE BROS,, 
' N. E. Nashville, Tennessee. 
.) 
HAMPSHIRES 

rrr saabiebiauananitiatedma PPPs 

b 


Anything in 
REGISTERED HAMPSHIRES 
a Service Boars . 
iy. Bred Sows and Gilts 


18. Pigs 
Nothing 








but quality animals 
Shipped and satisfaction guar- 
anteed., 


BRAZIL LEE, DUNN, N. C. 











We will sell 15-20 April Gilts, 
$25 each. Don’t forget the Sale Dato 


AUGUST 6, 1919, AT COLUMBIA, 8. C 


extra nice for $20- 


quality of the product of the 
Send for our free booklet,— 
“Why # Chose the Guernsey.”’ 


GUERNSEY cow. 


THE AMERICAN GUERNSEY CATTLE CLUB, 




















HAMPSHIRE STOCK FARM, Box D, Peterboro, N. H. 
Prosperity, South Carolina. os __HEREFORDS ae 
POLAND-CHINAS| (- 


HEREFORDS FOR SALE 





In order to close out my spring crop of PIGS 

onee, I am offering four-months-old SHOATS 

25 each These pigs are absolutely of the 

and most popular Western breeding 

furnished Satisfaction guaranteed 

catalog today, or order direct, and get choice 
E. 0. HUNTER, 


Winston-Salem, Route 7, 


Big Type Poland-China Hogs 


largest 
Peitigre 
Send for 


North Carolina. 





ae 3 Pure-bred Registered Here- 
at ford Calves, ages 6 months to 1 
ar—2 by IMP. CRIMSON, 1 
by WOODFORD 4th. 


CAVE SPRINGS HEREFORD 


es y a 








FARM, 





Mouw’s King Jones 2nd heads our herd, 


of the noted ‘‘Gerstdale Jones,’’ 
blood. Offering PIGS sired by this boar 
SOWS,: and GILTS, at reasonable prices. 


animal, 
HILL BROOK STOCK FARM, 
South Boston, 


Reg. Big Type Poland-Chinas 


the best 
boar we have ever owned. He carries the blood 
the $6,600 blue 
BRE 
" You 
will start right by securing the blood of this noted 


Virginia. 


Guthrie, 











SS 


ere 














D HOLSTEINS ~ 


errnnan 








54,800 ibs. Milk 





in Two Years 





Big Ox Herd Poland-Chinas 


Pigs by Gerstdale Jones, 
Bob’s Son. 


inch bone and would weigh 1.500 pounds fat. 


South. Write me 
£. W. JONES, 





PIGS Bo BRED SOWS AT BARGAIN PRICES 

which sold for $6,600 and 
Royal Giant sow by Disher’s Giant, 868 
which was the largest hog in the world with 13- 


offer $25 premium to the boy who takes first on one 
of my pigs or hogs at any of the state fairs in the 


WOODLAWN, VA. 





A California HOLSTEIN cow made a_ yearly 
record of 784 Ms. of fat from 25.981 Ibs. of milk, 
After an interval of two months she began an- 
other yearly test, which closed with a record of 
tds. of butter fat from 28,826 Ibs. of milk. 
These two successive yearly tests during which 
54,800 Ibs. of milk were made are more evidence 
that great records are not meaningless, spas- 
modic efforts, but represent capacity permanent- 
ly developed. 


HOLSTEIN CATTLE 

















Poland-China 


ALL REGISTERBD—THE BIG TYPB 


T. E. BROWN, Breeder, 


Hogs 


Hogs 


Bend for our booklete—they con- 

tein much valuable information. 
HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION OF 
AMERICA. Box 180. Brattleboro, Vt. 








AUCTION SALE 
Registered 


Shorthorn Cattle 
AT ROANOKE, VIRGINIA, 
AUGUST 14, 1919 


We will offer for sale at public 
tion 60 Heifers and cows, 6 bulls, 
(also 100 sheep) These cattle are all 
tuberculin tested and guaranteed 
breeders 

This will be an opportunity to secure 
pure-bred cattle at a reasonable price 
and get the quality We have taken 
all care in carefully selecting theso 
cattle and will offer to the public full 
value and good quality 

This sale will be held at the new 
Union Stock Yards, Roanoke, Va., and 
vill be of great interest to all cattle 
people throughout the country. 


Hawkins, Butler & Miller. 


Address all communications to 

E. L. MILLER, Sales Manager, 
* 24 Campbell Avenue, 

East Roanoke, Virginia. 





auc- 





Auctioneers:—COL. GARTIN, 
W. S. GREENWAY. 

Sale will be held rain or shine, 

Lunch served on the ground. 











At 409 county fairs in this 


year, 1919, the owners of 
400 SHORTHORN bulls 
will walk out the show 


Tings with a championship 
ribbon of roya’ purple flut- 
tering in the breeze and 25 
good, hard dollars, tucked 
away in their ‘pockets— 
$10,000 in all. Tsetter get 
your bull ready 
And when the show season 
of the year has closed a 
total reaching well up toward $300,000 will have been 
distributed among SHORTHORN exhibitors as prize 


money. 
It pays to grow good SHORTHORNS. 
pay aie best 

RICAN SHORTHORN sceeseey 


13 Secu Park Ave., 
Ask for literature, 


Reg. Shorthorn Cattle Bargains 


Make money breeding our splendid, registered Short- 
horn Bulls ready for service They wll sire quick- 
growing, heavy beef and milk calves from any kind 
of cows. To reduce our herd, will sell 20 splendid, 
high-bred, registered Cows, and 15 finest Yearling 
Hieifers. Write for bargain prices, or come and buy. 


CHARLES B. METCALFE & SON, 


San Angelo, Tom Green Co., Texas. 








Pure-breds 


ASS'N 
hicago, im 








_SHEEP 


Saatat 











The most profita- 
ble farm crop. We 






































Boars HAMPSHIRES Boars 


_ Boars—Real herd header prospects, of popular blood 
1 es for sale. 


HALL HAMPSHIRE FARM, 





the cry of suaving Europe. 
More Bacon, } prolific Tamworth produces it 


least cost. Investigate. But if you prefer the Fat 


. Lard breed, then try the old-fashioned Spotted Poland- 
“the kind your daddies raised’’—big boned, vig- 
Cheice stock of both breeds for sale. 


China, 


orous and prolific. 





PERTON, GEORGIA. 








Mountain 





ome Stuck Farm, 
“se 


The 


Russellville, Kentucky. 





MURFREESBORO. TENNESSEE, > 
HOLSTEINS HOLSTEINS 

TAMWORTHS Zeautifully marked, 4-6 months old, from extra heavy 
AAALAAANAADAPAAS 1 milk producing dams. They are practically ptre 


breds and are also bred for production. 
at | only a few left. Don’t wait to write, 
or | or bonds get them, $50 each, f.o.b. 
year-olds for $125 each, 

Safe Artival and Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


MT. PLEASANT STOCK FARM, 





There are 
as first chee 
Also bred two- 


Gilberts, tilinois- al 
Sw 


“kK 








are breeders and 
mporters of the fin- 
est registered. 
CHEVIOTS, SHROPSHIRES 
SOUTHDOWNS, HAMPSHIRES 
Big Importatiow Just Arrived 
Choice animals of both sexes for sale 
Descended from famous prize winners 
$150,000 Flock to Select From 
Rams from $50 to $500, ewes from $40 to $300 
Special Offer to Beginners 
Foundation flock, 1 yearling ram, 4 yearling «wes §25@ 
Send for The Gospel of the Golden Hoof” and 
price list 
GLIMMERGLEN FARMS, Inc. 
W, T. Hyde, Pres. Box P. C eoperstown, N. Y, 
E. E. Gifford, -Mgr. 

























BUY A SHEEP! ‘x HAMPSHIRES THE BEST 
MUTTON BREED. Write 

AMERICAN HAMPSHIRE SHEEP ASSOCIATION 

to send you dandy booklet with list of breeders, Some 

near you. COMFORT A. TYLER, Secretary, 

46 Woodland Avenue, Detroit, Michigan. 


Registered Shropshire Rams, Ewes 


Early buyers get better seloctions. 
Pleased buyors in 31 states. 


4. D. A. GREEN, Mer., Route E. OAKLAND, ILL. 


FOR SALE 
A bunch of registered Shrop- 
shire rams, ready for service; 
priced worth the money. 
HOWARD CHANDLER 
Chariton, Iowa. 


MISCELLAN EOUS 




















Z FOR THE BEST 
Tamworth and Hampshire Swine 
WRITE OR VISIT 
REYNOLDS-LYBROOK FARMS 
COMPANY, 
(Successor to Westview Stock Farm) 


Winston-Salem, Route l, N.C. 
ail 














REGISTERED ABERDEEN-ANGUS 
Number of Fine Bulls 
REGISTERED TAMWORTH HOGS 
look Orders for Spring Pigs. 

Landmark Farms, A. P. Gaines, Prop., Graysville, Ga. 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER - 





*‘Build Your Fences Once ina Lifetime’’ 


CREOLIGNUM FENCE POSTS 


LAST 20 TO 40 YEARS 
Outlive Every Other Kind of Post 


MADE of select yellow 

pine posts, sawn 
square, and creosoted un- 
der hydraulic pressure 
—the standard timber 
preservative method of 
the world. 


FACTORY CARLOAD PRICES F. 0. B. 


Size Length Number Price 
Got. 6 1-A 

3"x4”" 7 1-B 

4"x6"" 

4""x6" 


Creolignum Fence Posts 





If you cannot use a 
full ear, club with your 
neighbors to get our low 
quantity prices. Write for 
our Fence Post Bulletin, 
ae he a send assortment needed 
Fence Posts (6"x5" and get the benefit of our 
BRACES i delivered carload prices. 


Write today. 


Line Posts 


(1,200 assorted posts, braces, etc., make a minimum carload) 


SOUTHERN WOOD PRE 

















When you sow your grain with the Cole 
Drill, there are three grain rows planted be- 


tween each cotton or corn row. The grain is 
at the bottom ofa furrow that protects it from winter kill- 
ing—no danger of ‘‘spewing up.’’ Each plant is in a tiny 
basin where ample moisture is sure. 


Sow Grain Between Corn and Cotton Rows 


‘There ie no need to wait 

"til corn and cotton 

are gathered. No need 

to plow and harrow the land. Cotton and corn 
fields make ideal seed beds for grain, for the soil ie cultivated 
and compact. You can gather the corn and cotton and chop the etalke 

without injury tothe grain. One mancan easily sow 6 to 8 acres aday and 
apply fertilizer at the same time. You are surer of a stand thanif you broad- 
cast or sow with a Western Drill. You get two crops from land that now yields 
only one, The same machine sows cow peas perfectly, and applies fertilizer to 
growing crops. Write today for catalog giving full information and 
telling about 15 good results from using Cole Drills, 


THE COLE MFG. Co. “” 

















ring PRICES REDUCED 


It gives us pleasure to announce a reduction in the price of famous 
Spotless Rubber Roofing. Here are the new prices: Order at once. 
1-ply, wt. 35 Ibs. 2-ply, wt. 45 ibs. 3-ply, wt. 55 Ibs. 

Price, per roll 1.28 Price, per roll 1 .64 Price, per roll 2 0 0 

The U. S. Government used rubber roofing exclusively on all soldiers’ cantonments in 
the South, It gave the same solid satisfaction it hag given for years to farmers allover 
the South. We are largest distributors of Rub- 
ber Roofing in the South, and guarantee gatis- 
faction, Each roll contains 108 square feet, 
with nails and cement. Anybody can lay it. Order 
from this advertisement. Samples free if desired, 
also catalog of the “Seuth’s Mail Order House” 
quoting Rubber, Metal and Slate-surfaced Roofing, 


“THE SPOTLESS CO. fictmer’= 





7 ALED HAY nope or —_— less damage, handles easier, and sells for 

more money. p-to-date farmers 

now bale their hay-crop with the Star Steel Power Hay Press. 
They get faster work with a small crew, smoother, more solid bales, lower 
operating costs, and MORE BALES PER HOUR. The Star has these tested 
features: 6-foot open tying chamber; large feed opening only 39inches from 
ground (no hay table necessary); automatic hay folders; simplest space-block 
setter; strongest and most positive compression mechanism and finest 
material and workmanship throughout, We manufecture a 
Press to be operated with a horse. 


Losses on unbaled crop in two oF 
three years will pay for a Star. Write 
today for a descriptive folder full of 
valuable information for you. 


STAR PEA-HULLER CO., 


Dept. A, CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 





























VIRGINIA CANS GIVE BEST RESULTS 
Standard Packer Cans with Solder Hemmed Caps— 
Sanitary Cans and Hand Closing Machines—Wax 
Sealing Cans with Wax Strings — Friction ‘Top 
Syrup Cans and Pails. All Sizes. Write to-day for Price List. 
VIRGINIA CAN CO., Box 152 Buchanan, Va. 





THE EDITOR’S GOSSIP 


Prize-winners in Our Clover Picture 
Contest 


0» OUR front cover page this week we are 


reproducing the picture that wor fi 











On 

cene 

s attractive. is a view of 
1cres of pur clover on the 

G. Bobo, Lyon, Miss., and 
rize in the contest There were 


of other 


excellent pictures submit- 
ted, some ¢ which we are publishing this 
week, and others will come in subsequent is- 
sues. All of those used will be paid for at 
We want to thank all 
those who submitted pictures for their kind- 


our regular rates. 


ly codperation. 


Be a Rich-land Farmer 


BE BELIEVE we are pretty safe in saying 

that the man who makes no more than 
average yields ig fairly certain never to 
make much more than a bare living farm- 
ing. It is as a man, whatever his business 
may be, gets out of the “average class” that 
he begins to profit and prosper. One of the 
surest means to get above-the-average crops 





is to grow them on above-the-average land, 
and the surest, quickest and most economi- 
cal way of getting this kind of land is first 
to stop soil washing and then to grow le- 
gumes on every possible acre every year. In 
this issue, in letters and special articles, we 
are telling of some successful methods in 
soil-building. Be sure to read them, 


Try Some Clover This Fall 


FTER reading the letters and articles and 
seeing the pictures of fine fields of clover in 
this issue, we hope you will be moved to 
ant some yourself this fall, in case you are 
t already a clover-growing farmer. We do 
not want you to attempt it on a large scale. 
An acre of crimson clover and a quarter or 
half acre of bur will be enough to begin 
with. But be doubly sure that you carefully 
study all the rules for success detailed else- 
where in this issue of The Progressive Farm- 
er. Don’t neglect a single one of them, for 
to do so is an invitation to failure. Like all 
good things in life, clover may be a little 
hard to get, but it is worth all the effort 
necessary to succeed with it. 








Sow Clovers on a Firm Seed Bed 


A‘ IMPORTANT point brought out in the 

clover discussions in this issue is the 
need for planting on a firm seed bed if good 
stands are to be gotten. Where the land is 
to be broken before planting, this work 
should be done several weeks in advance of 
planting time, in order that the rains may 
have a chance to settle and firm the land. 
It will be well also to harrow the surface 
several times before planting, to save mois- 
Then 


after the seed are sowed a culti-packer or 


ture and thoroughly fine the top soil. 


roller run over the ground will be a big help 
in geting quick and uniform germination. 


$25 in Cash Prizes for Pretty Farm 
Home Plans and Pictures 

UGUST 16 The Progressive Farmer is to 

issue a ‘“‘Farm Buildings Special,” dealing 
particularly with the problems encountered 
in planning and erecting farm homes, barns, 
sheds, etc. For this issue we especially 
want pictures and accurately and neatly 
drawn plans of Southern farm homes, and 
for the best plan of a farm home already 
built, with a really good photograph and a 
short description, we offer a cash prize of 
$10; for the second best, $7.50; third best, 
$5; and fourth best, $2.50, Letters, photo- 
graphs and drawings for this special must 


reach us not later than Saturday, August 2, 


We also offer prizes of $3 and $2 for the 
best experience letters for this number. We 
would prefer that these deal particularly 
with buildings other than residences, such as 
barns, implement sheds, poultry and hog 
houses, etc. 

Coéperate with us in our efforts to make 
this “Home Buildings Number” a big suc- 
cess; send your contribution today. 


We Want Good Pictures 


HE Progressive Farmer always wants good, 

clear pictures of farm scenes, particularly 
pictures of fine crops, good livestock and 
pretty homes, For all such pictures that we 
can use we will gladly pay cash, and any we 
cannot use we will return when it is re- 
quested. If you have any that are good, let 
us see them. 





BUSINESS TALKS | 


By L. A. NIVEN 








Give Animals Enough Salt 


LL animals need a certain amount of salt, 
ind few of them receive as much as they ~ 
tt feed consumed. The refore, 
‘ hould be given periodiam 
ind these periods should be suffis 
lose together so that the animal 
will obtain all the salt needed, A thougea 
and-pound steer or cow will consume aroun 
three-fourths of an ounce to one ounce 
salt per day, and this much should be givens 
The salt, of course, can be had in the fo 
of plain granulated salt, or in what is knoy 
as the medicated brick salt, which wil] 
found advertised in our columns from time — 
to time. It is often found that livestock wilh 3 
fail to do their best because of the lack of yg 
salt, and for this reason, it is our opinion, 
that one of the very best possible ways tg 
be sure that the animals are not denie@ 
this necessary material, is to keep it before 
them at al! times, in some form or other 
Keep in mind that an animal that has nog] 
been given the proper amount of salt for 
several weeks should not have access to unes 
limited quantities, because it is a fact that, : 
having done without salt for a long time @ 
will cause the animal to consume more than | 
is good for it. It is all right, and the | 
proper thing to do, to keep salt before the 
animals all the time, provided this if 
done regularly and not spasmodically. Wheal 
kept before the animals at all times, they 
wil; not eat too much of it. Many like tem 
use the salt in the brick form because it ig) 
more easily handled, and because there 
not as much waste, and then too, there i@ 
considerable medicated brick salt on the 
marke. that contains considerable medically 
value. Certainly this matter of salting th 
animal should be given very careful consid 
eration. : 


Secure Fall Seed Now 


RE you getting ready for putting in f 

crops, including the garden crops? If 
not, start something along this line at once, 
We are running the advertisements of severabj 
seed houses in which they present theif 
laims for your business. Secure their cates 
logs and order such seed as crimson clover 
bur clover, vetch, fall Irish potatoes, vegée 
table seed, etc. 





This leads me to remark that.one of the 
best signs I know of a successful and up-to 
date farmer is to see the library table fu 
of farm papers, catalogs of various kinds of 
seed, farm implements and other things @8) 
interest to the farm home. This indicat 
that the men and women of that piace 
keeping themselves properly informed with} 
reference to all the things that are coming) 
out. Secure some of these catalogs, beca 
they not only give price lists of what ye 
want but up-to-date information. : 





Buy Hog Cholera Serum 


RE you allowing your hogs to be killed 
cholera? If so, you are admitting your 
It is true that this chole . 
may slip up on you and kill a few of 
hogs before you know it, but if the prop 
use is made of hog cholera serum this gre t 


own inefliciency. 


loss can be very largely eliminated. 


This serum can be secured from vari 
up-to-date government-inspected compan , 
In fact, serum is no longer allowed to be s@ 
except by companies that are governmé t 
inspected, Several of these advertise in 
Progressive Farmer, and at any time Ja 
find yourself in need of serum of this kK 
and don’t know where to get it search @ 
advertising columns, and if you do not fim 
what you want, either write, wire or t& . 
phone the advertising department of 
Progressive Farmer and this information 

be given you immediately. 





Harvest Corn by Machinery 


MAXY of our readers have talked consi@ 
ably about the one-horse corn harvests 
that has recently been advertised in 9 
columns. The manufacturer claims that 
will cut from four to seven acres per @ 
ard only one man and one horse are 
quired to do the work. The manufact 
believes he has something that will save 
farmer a great deal in the way of 180% 
Certainly the old-style method of cut# 
corn by hand fs too laborious and expenses 
to be practiced now. Whether this é 
one-horse corn harvester is bought, 
whether the larger machine that is pulled 
two to three horses is used, the hand m 
oda should be forgotten. Both styles of 0@ 
harvesters are advertised in our col 
and the literature regarding these sho 
secured at once. pia 
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OUR SUBSCRIPTION 
MANAGER SAYS— 




















~ OUR YOUNG PEOPLE — 


Address Letters to ‘‘ The Young People’s Department”. The Progressive Farmer 





_ Act Before September 1. 


that September 1 we positively 
rate of your 
ription for $1.50 or 
others for $2 


our special 


sr subd 


take 
if you 


be received before 


aryone who wants to 


of this offer to do go, but 
your s 


tember 1, or 


ubscr must 


it can't be accepted at this 


ption 


Don't put it 
ht now 


off; send in your subscription 
before you forget it. 


Success 


UCCESS or failure is the 
law. 


result of natural 


Success comes from 


natural lay F 


harmony 
the 
bus!- 


working in 


with tilure comes from 


iolation of them This is as true in 


*ss as it is in 


and abreast of the 


nes to be 


It is impossible 
ep up with 


read and 
in our 


to do so unléss we 
What others are doing 


The successful farmer 
his 
ipers, 


business 


n line of 
and must read 
the farm p 
the banker, the lawyer and mere 
int read theirs. 


day is a business man 
de papers, which are 
2 same as 


Not}! 
sOothi 


ig Succeeds like success. 





Picnics 


hb ain 1 say don’t overlook 
* picnic in your section is an 


Picnics, every 
opportunity 
work up 


a good club of subscriptions, 


The results our club workers secured at 
t Fourth of 
that 


ing up big « 


July picnics is proof posititve 


picnics are great opportunities for work- 
lubs 

You are 
tics the 


have several 


° 
weeks—don't miss them, 


going to opportuni- 


next few 





We Thank You 


—& THANK our friends for the following 


kind expressions recently received. 


“The Progre Farmer has saved me 


price 


ssive 
since I 

to say 
nothing of the priceless ideas I have received 
en farming.—Rufus L. Ryburn, 
Texas.” 


many times the subscription 


hove been taking it in actual money, 
Kirvin, 


“T can't hardly wait until The Progressive 
‘rmer comes every week; I wish it 
te twice @ week.—Hugo Salge, Skidmore, 


would 


-xas. 

“IT don’t want to say that The Progressive 
Farmer is the only farm paper out, for there 
are hundreds of them, but The Progressive 
Farmer is the best one I have read so far.— 
E. A. Kiel, Caldwell, Texas.” 





Pep 


EP is one of our new words and the one 

word that fully describes a person who is 
br nful of life, perfectly healthy in mind as 
vc.l as in body, It means that you are full 
ef enthusiasm, full of good cheer; that you 
your work, in fact, that you are all 
that you should be 


enjoy 


A man full of pep ig a man everyone en- 
joys being in hig company feels better 
When near him. A few minutes spent with a 
man full of pep is better than a tonic. 


and 


Let's Cultivate pep for without it you can’t 


a real success, 





R. Facts Says: — 
[rs just as 
sary to laugh and 
play as it is to work, 


neces- 





You can’t have a 
good digestion with- 
out being happy. 





INFORMATION FROM JACK 


Young Jack was talking to the new visitor 
at after her arrival He eyed her criti- 
4 for a few moments, then looked up and 

“So you're my grandmother, are you?” 
‘Yes, dear On 

ked the old lady, smiling. 

‘Well, you're on the wrong side; 
that out,” replied Jack. 


your father's side,’ re- 


ees you'll 


fo92 








NOBODY BUT INVESTORS 
GETS DIVIDENDS 


KE! I wish I owned that car!” ex- 

claimed a young fellow we were talk- 
ing to the other day, when a fine car 
passed us, driven by a middle-aged man. 
Then his expression changed to one of 
hopelessness and he added: “There is no 
such luck for me!” 

The young man failed to consider the 
steps necessary to becoming a car owner. 
He overlooked the years of toil, work, 
and study that had to be put in before 
reaching this place of financial independ- 
ence and a measure of luxury. He forgot 
that the man driving the car once occu- 
pied a place similar to that of himself 
and that he, too, could obtain the good 
things of life by work, study, and appli- 
cation, 

Hiere was a young fellow who wanted 
life to bring him riches, ease, and pros- 
perity but he was not willing to give his 
time, work, and ability for those things. 

He forgot that he had to invest before 
he could reap dividends! 











Raising Money for a New School 
Building 

(Girls’ $1 Prize Letter) 

and se 

bating 


venth grades of our school 
society last January 
other Fri- 


r changed 


HE sixth 
organized aa 
met e 

but la 


with 1€ members We 


day afternoon for a while 
to 2very ri aft 


seemed to 


*rnoon The patrons 


nioy our pro- 
enjoy 
preparing 


but I ar sure not 


they did 
ny more than we enjoyed 
closed we 
‘rtainment at the 
busy trying 


before school 


have an ent 


hool Our teacher got 


our 


of. s 
o make the program as interesting as pos- 
sible 
ed to de- 
The 
has a 
this 
one 


judges de- 


Two girls and two boys were ask 


bate the night of 
* Resolved 


entertainment, 

that a w 
man,” Of 
sting to all and 
seemed to enjoy the debate. The 
in favor of the affirmative 

We sang songs, told jokes, and some of the 
pupils read jestures that when read made 
the house roar with laughter 

The girls brought to be 
county demonstrator, sold them 
brought a good There 
boxes averaging $2.50 each the 
the boxes being $27.50 

There was also voting contests for the 
ugliest man and the most popular young 
lady. The ugliest man's prize was a large 
blue handkerchief and the girl's prize a cake 
which she sold. We also had home-made 
candy for sale. 

The total amount for boxes, voting, candy 
and cake was $54.61. 

And what do you suppose we will do with 
money? It is a start towards a new 
house. Instead of the old much-used school 
house, we hope to put up a new modern two 
roomed school house and have two teachers. 
Just this amount will not do it, but it is a 
start and we are proud of it too. 

EDNA DIXON. 


the 
query was oman 
harder 


rye was 


time than a course 


inter every 


cided 


sold, Our 

and they 
eleven 
total for 


boxes 


price was 


this 


Siler City, N. C. 


° 
Boys and Girls Should Read News- 
papers 
(Boys’ $1 Prize Letter) 

ENJOY reading and I regard 

it as large part in Re- 
cently I heard a good rural school teacher re- 
mark: “Too few farm boys ana girls of the 
Soutm have acquired the habit of reading 
newspapers, 

I have found by experience that reading 
newspapers helps one in at least four ways: 
First, it improves him on the current events 
of the world. Everyone should wish to know 
of current events as well as history. 

Second, this information will cause one to 
think on the great national and international 
problems of the day. For instance, if we 
read on the railway problem or on the Lea- 
gue of Nations, we will surely think about 
these things. The information gained by 
reading about them will enable us to form 
more intelligent ideas about them than we 
could form without this information. 

Third, by using the dictionary in our read- 
ing we will increase our vocabulary. 

The fourth benefit to come from reading 
newspapers is its effect on the mental pow- 
ers. School teachers have observed that 
those boys and girls that read newspapers, 
progress in their school studies more rapidly 
than those who do not. 

MARK E. WOOLSEY. 





newspapers, 
one’s education, 


Ozark, Ark. 





Insects of the Season 


1.—JUNE BUGS AND MAY-BEETLES 


that I prepare , 
ally fo nguished while they a 
scribing ha June bug is some 

bre interesting sh hat } 
h rge n ie others when grow: 


making th 


“June Bus 
2s"" are 
kin 


bod It feeds on roots of 
ants It 
then it 


comes out 


both »w ir As r ior f 3 


h other we and other pl takes two years 


but separately r 1is grub to 


to eac 
article, mature, changes to 
“JUNE BUG” i ‘pupa’ and later 
e-quarters 3 June 
tly green 


under- 


in this 
GREEN 
n June Bug is about thre 
h long, stoutly built, mo 


as a winged 


HE gree bugs of this year will 


of an in bugs 


will mature to June 


1921,—the June bugs of last _ 


but considerable edging of brown,- 
neath it 
It flies with 
pear in late June or 
abundant in July 


September. 


make 
this year devel- 
It may be that 


year laid eggs which will June bugs in 


1920 and 
oped f 


is coppery-green shading brown, 


bugs of 
gs laid in 1917 
three years 


our June 


loud buzzing 

early 
may still be four r it 
June bug 


rom eg 


and sometimes takes The green 


You 
any 


not only flies in daytime, but Is 


to very bright 


early are not 
night. 
or fluff 
h them 
bug thinks 
to killa 


ictive, but 


lights at 
tring 


wat 


insect. also attracted 
Childr 
of « 


a fiy,—bi 


other common 
from the 


tout 
stou 


it confused with 
If you look at one carefu 
you will find that it has 
turned horn at the tip of 
smaller down-curved one 
With these it 


after manner 7 


on often fasten a thread, s 
»tton to their 
it I imagine that the Jun 

It does no harm 


side, 
and 


up- spiny legs 


and 
eyes. 
peach are really destrt 


can root : 
it fe shoul not encourage 


the og in and leliberate torture 


wever, it is believed that their sense 


not very ‘ute We should 


f pain is 
i! it “June (or July) Beetle.” 
BROWN “MAY-BEETLES” 
<a Tees 3H are related to the June-beetles 
but are smaller, generally more sien- 
or, brown in‘color, and fly at dusk or 


night In the day you find them on the 


under sides of under shelter 
the earth. The 
life is much like tha of 
our illustration 
also its larva (“white 
grub’) and its pupa. The beetles often 
come to lightseat night, even to ordin- 
ary oil lamps. There are many kinds of 
these brown May-beetles,—I do not my- 
self know all the kinds, we have over 30 
kinds listed in this state and that is 


E SHOWING pat oily E FROM only a part of what there are. 
ALSO LARVA AND PUPA FRANKLIN SHERMAN, 


leaves or 
on the ground, or in 
history of their 
the June bug 
atle 


—and 
shows the be 


BROWN MAY-BEETLE 
SIDE AND ABOVE, A 


A CLUB FOR EVERYBODY! 
AND EVERY CLUB A BARGAIN 


CLUB 











The Progressive Farmer, 1 year .. . 


Tri-Weekly Constitution, 1 year ... 3 $2.15 


CLUB No. 5 Bes | 
99)§1.25 


. . $1.00 
1.50 


The Progressive Farmer, 1 year .. . 
Weekly Commercial Appeal, 1 year 
CLUB No. 6 


PRICE 
The Progressive Farmer, 1 year .. . 
Semi-Weekly Journal, 1 ahs pees j lef. 65 
CLUB No. 7 crm 
The Progressive Farmer, 1 year .. . staal en ¢ 65 
New York Tri-Weekly World, 1 year . 1.00 


CLUB 


. $1.00 
1.25 


CLUB No. 8 


The Progressive Farmer, 1 year 
Tri-Weekly Constitution, 1 year .... 
New York Tri-Weekly World, 1 year 
CLUB No. 9 en 
The Progressive Farmer, 1 year ..... . $1.00 $1 50 
McCall’s Magazine, 1 year ............... 1.00 e 
These offers are good for both new and renewal subscriptions to all 


publications. Use coupon. below and send in order today, as we can- 
not guarantee these offers indefinitely. 


CLUB 
PRICE 


$2.90 


CLUB 


. $1.00 
. 1.50 
1.00 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER: 
Gentlemen :—Enclosed find $...... 
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50*Shave Trial Tube Fre 


To End Mistakes in Shaving 


By V. K. Cassady, B. S., M. S., Chief Chemist 


mes) 
wa 
4 


Pat 


N the Palmolive Laboratories we studied years to overcome the faults in shaving. We tried 130” 
; I formulas before we mastered every problem. 2 
Palmolive Shaving Cream is the final formula—the scientific solution. It does what every) 
man attempts with hot towels, lotions and finger rubbing. Such things with Palmolive are not needed,” 
Both Lather and Lotion Stays Foamy 10 Minutes 
Since earliest history Palm and Olive oils have been Hot towels and rubbing in lather with the fingers mean 
prized as toilet lotions. delay. Wefelt there was a scientific way to make the beard 7 
Blended in Palmolive Shaving Cream they form a cut easily without that; and we found it. Palmolive Cream & 
soothing, cleansing lather. A lather that lubricates be- removes the natural oil-coat from the hair, so the moisture | 
tween the skin and blade, so a man can shave close penetrates and softens quickly. 
without scraping. Because it stays thick and creamy 10 minutes Palmolive} 
This means a shave that lasts all day—that makes the makes relathering unnecessary. A cream so prolific that a7 
face feel satin-smooth. mere bit on the brush lathers up 250 fold. F 


ood 4 Shaves for Ic 4 
) AL M re LIVE = - In our 35c tube is enough Palmolive for about 152 shaves. That’ E 
Shaving Sor. ee ————: more than 4 shaves for lc. This would be tempting in any shaving] 


lather. But coupled with these astonishing results it is changing the” 
shaving habits of thousands. 


im iit 
a 


For a 30-Shave Tube 


Address Advertising Dept. 
The Palmolive Company, Milwaukee, U.S. A. 


Send me a 30-Day Tube of Palmolive Shaving 
Cream. I enclose 10 cents. 


These discoveries are hard to conceive but so easy to prove that 
we do not hesitate to make this offer: Send us the coupon print i 
below with 10c for postage and packing and we will mail you @ 
30-Shave Tube of Palmolive Shaving Cream. Or get a full size tubé 
at your druggist’s for 35c. : 


THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY 
Milwaukee, U. S. A. 
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